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Ecce iterum Anastatius—but before calling upon | So out we stroll without a word— 


our readers to take, in company with the Vien- 
nese poet and his translator, a turn or two in and 
about the Austrian metropolis, we have to beg 


permission to say a word in their ear—aside. Our 
opinion upon the general merits of the smaller | 


poems of Griin was communicated to them in our 
former notice of the eminent bard; and we then 


ventured to assert that a slight extract, as a spe- | 
cimen, would sufficiently support the justice of 


our appreciation—appreciation which (whilst it 
took into account occasional offences, such as need- 
less involution of phrase and thoughts, sometimes 
trifling ones, pursued to excess) estimated them, 
generally, as worthy interpretations of pure and 
healthy sentiment, of genuine sensibility to ex- 
ternal nature, and genuine sympathy with the 
human heart. Now, the minor poems of our 
«author are very numerous; and we are compelled 
to confess that we are in great embarrassment for 
selection. Our readers, we trust, will not allow 
this confession to go any further—and in that 
confidence we will endeavour to call a smile into 
their countenance, under favour of which we may 
perhaps glide through the difficulty. Many a 
more serious embarrassment has been evaded by 
similar expedients. Louis the Crafty diverted the 
angry mood of his cousin of Burgundy, by a timely 
assumption of the jocular. Shall we, whose 
laugh is more loyal than Louis’s, be less successful 
with ourreaders—less cholerie than Duke Charles? 
Here is the venture, at all events—Anastatius 
loguitur. 

THE FAITHFUL COMPANION. 
), once I had a comrade true, 
Where’er J was, there he was too; 


\e no 
topped T at home he went not away, 
And if I went out he was sure not to stay. 


One glass for both of us we kept, 
And in one bed together slept, 

he ent of our clothes was one and the same, 
And e'en when [ courted my love he came. 


nd as J was going the other day 

- to the hills to take my way, 

‘ ith my stick all ready to start—cried he, 
Y your leave I'll bear you company.” 
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Fresh rise the green trees above the green sward, 
| Warm, wooing airs all around us = 
| But my friend looks sulky and shakes his head. 
Up on high sings a chorus of larks so clear— 
What does he do but stop his ear! 
|The rose-bush fragrances all the vale— 

Whilst he turns giddy and deadly pale. 


And as we were climbing the hill, he ‘gan 


| Straightway to lose his breath, poor man! 


|T mounted and mounted with joyous glow, 


Whilst he stood a-choking down below. 

All alone in that wild joy of mine 

Stood I, on the summit, amid the sunshine, 
Green meads around, heath flowers a-near me, 
And the larks and the mountain breeze to cheer me 
And as I downward wended my way, 

I stumbled upon a corpse that lay 

* Alack, ‘tis he! dead lies he here, 

My trustiest mate this many a-year!” 

Then straight I had a deep grave made, 
And silently in it the body | laid, 

Then duly set at its head a stone, 

And carved this little inscription upon :— 
“Here lies my oldest, truest friend— 

Sir Hypochondriac—met his end 

By the healthy breeze o’ the hills that blows, 
By song of lark and scent of rose. 

‘All luck to come I wish him fain— 

So that we never meet again. 

From that Heaven grant me its protection, 
And from his lively resurrection !” 

As good a prescription this, to kill and cure, 
as any the faculty ever hit upon. Air and exer- 
cise; exercise and air; the best remedies after all 
—experto credite, good readers—for ‘‘a mind 
diseased,”’ of that disorder. 

But listen to our poet in another strain. He 
ts a poet; he loves nature, he loves humanity— 
and he knows what a poet has to do with them, 
and they with him. We saw no infrequent 
flashes of these affinities among the omanzen 
Krantz of the Letzte Ritter; we meet similar 
intimations amid the walks of the Viennese min- 
strel. His other, his epic poems, abound in such 
sentiments; his minor pieces have them generally 





for a foundation. The following selected piece 
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may serve as a summary of poetic sensibilities | Then may ye ask—if haply 
and poetic vocations. We have seen what the! Ye list to ask so long— 
« Last Chevalier” was; let us sce what the “Last, Whether ut last there is an end 

Poet” is to be. If, with reference to the former, | O' th’ old eternal song. ; 

a well-known couplet may be altered in favour of! To amateurs of German poetry, in the original, 
Anastatius, 'we will just indicate one or two more among the 




























































The best of all the bards was he, 
That sang of ** German” chivalry ; 


with reference to the latter, we may clearly 
affirm, that it isa song of the ‘‘ Last Minstrel,” by 


—not the last, 
When he the tale recounted. 


DER LETZTE DICHTER. 
“When will ye tire of rhyming, 
Poets, insatiate throng! 
When will there be an end of it, 
That old eternal song” 


“Is not the horn of plenty, 
Drained of its copious flow ? 

Pluck’t every flower? each fountain 
Exhausted long ago?” 


Long as the sun's proud chariot 
O’er the azure track is driven, 
And but one human countenance 

Looks up to it in heaven. 


Long as yon heaven its storehouse 
Of storms and bolts contains, 
And that to shudder at their rage 

A single heart remains. 


Long as when storms are over, 
A radiant rainbow glows ; 

A single bosom pants for peace, 
Forgiveness, and repose. 


Long as the night ler pathway 
Sows with the starry seed ; 
And yet one man the characters 
I’ the golden writ can read. 


long as the moon comes shining, 
One heart still feels and yearns ; 


Long as the wild-wood whispering breathes, 


And soothes one heart that burns. 


Long as the springs come greenly, 
And rosy arbours twine ; 

Long as bright faces smile, and eyes 
Lit up with pleasure shine. 


Long as, with cypress shaded, 
Graves o'er their inmates mourn, 
long as an eye is left to weep, 
A heart to break forlorn. 


So long on earth abideth 
The goddess Poesy ; 

And with her, whom she loves and owns, 
Walketh exultingly : 


Till, singing and exulting 
Through this old gray abode, 
Last Poet, from the ancient earth 
The Last Man takes his road. 


Still the great all-Creator 
Holds in his hand the while 
Creation, like a fresh-blown flower, 
Beneath His gracious smile. 


When once of this great world-flower 
The bloom hath died away, 

And earth, and sun, and starry globes 
Are shed like blossom-spray ; 


‘minor poems of Count Auersperg, deserving of 
their attention. The pieces, “ Pinie und Tarme ;” 
|“ Verschiedene Trauer ;” ‘ Poeste des Dampfes ;” 
|<‘ Der alte Koméidiant ;” “ Die beiden Saiigerheere ;” 
‘and last, but far from least, ‘ Due Siinderin -” 
will well repay perusal; and, we are confident, 
| attest the qualities to which we have paid our 
tribute of praise. We can do no more than name 
them here, compatibly with the space to be de- 
voted to our promised promenade. ‘To 7 let us 
proceed. 

The story (if we may call it so) of the ‘* Spa- 
ziergdnge eines Wiener Pocten’’—which begins with 
a dedication to Uhland—is briefly this. From the 
height, called the Cobenzlberg, the poet looks down 
upon the great imperial city of the Danube, upon 
Austria, the richly gifted, both with beauty and 
with fertility; and amid the contemplation of its 
natural endowments and inherent elements of 
prosperity, feels for the political privations of its 
people; hears the scarce-uttered cry of his bre- 
thren, suffering from penury of liberty and light; 
interprets their cravings ; carries them boldly, but 
respectfully, into the presence of the arch-author 
of the evil; and, at last, bears them affectionately 
to the foot of the throne—to the cognizance of - 
‘Vater Franz” himself. He lashes unsparingly 
the administrative system of the great absolutist 
statesman; but he manifests no partialities for a 
democratic régime. He demands Free Trade— 
free entrance for foreign industry and foreign in- 
tellect ; deplores the unsociable, isolated position 
of his Austria amidst European civilization; 
calls for the abolition of the barriers and the 
abasement of the whole edifice of restriction, co- 
ercion, and espionage, that disgraced and degraded 
his country in the eyes of others and in its own; 
‘but he does not seek the overthrow of princi- 

palities and powers as such ; and we feel tolerably 
certain, whatever Prince Clemens Wencesiaus 
may have said to the contrary, that the poet would 
‘have been satisfied to obtain the results he in- 
_vokes from the constituted authorities of the day, 
without any change in the form of government, 
or—to what any change amounted, in the Metter- 
nich view of things—“ destruction of the orders 
of society.”” Muingled with the minstrel’s lamen- 
tations for the present, and hopeful promises or 
pathetic warnings for the future, are some adml- 
rable pictures of the past—historical reminiscences 
more or less suggestive of application to the great 
object—viz., the liberalizing of the Austrian sy’ 
_tem, the emancipation of his country from af 
-unworthy and enervating thrall, and its assump 
tion, among European monarchies, of the rank to 
| which its natural endowments, under a fair deve- 
lopment of its energies, should entitle it. All this 
is executed with abundant graces of language, 
richness of imagery, variety of metaphor, 
vigour of verse. Exuberance, indeed, amounts t, 
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and is perhaps the chief fault, to be found in the 
style of the promenading poet. His imagery 
crowds so upon him that it occasionally obscures 
what it should illustrate: he now and then pur- 
sues persistingly an idea not worth pursuing ; and 
it must be owned, by his greatest friends and ad- 
mirers, like ourselves, that sometimes he lays such 
violent hands upon a simile or a metaphor, that 
there is no getting it out of them before it has 
been tolerably maltreated. These are blemishes, 
undoubtedly : but they are so incomparably less 
frequent than the beauties, that we do not so very 
much care about their occurrence. We a-hem, 
cough, smile a charitable smile, shrug a shrug of 
resignation that costs us little—eh / que voulez 
rous ?—as we pass these objects of offence, and 
are carried on amidst glorious scenery in a glorious 
golden-wheeled chariot ; or—if you like it better 
—in an express train of prime poetry. Let us now 
take our station for a moment on the Cobenzlberg. 
There already stands Anastatius. We spy him, 
as the Gipsy-boy espied George Borrow on the 
Castle-hill of a certain cathedral-city. ‘* Lo! 
the Sapengro—the Sapengro on the hill!” It 
must be confessed, alas, that there were who 
refused to hear the voice of this charmer of ser- 
pents, though he charmed so wisely and so well. 
Level land lies there below me, like acalm green sea 
to view ; 
Far beyond my vision circles, hovering like the “ wild 
sea-mew :” 
While like tracks of ships on ocean, tracks of slender 
shining spray, 
Streets and stream —meandering Danube —wend 
“their silver-winding way.” 
Village, castle, burg, all gleaming like the fusing 
silver's flow, 
Rise, as from an island-studded stately archipelago. 
But oer all, superb and spacious, peers one island 
With its crown— 
Crown of clustring tow'rs majestic, dark as pine- 
woods looking down. 
Tis the city of the Caesars! ’tis Vienna! But to me 
Now she’s shrunk into an island—once a wide and 
spreading sea. 
Giant pile! where generations’ weary-working toils 
combine, 
Where's thy vastness now? all covered by this little 
palm of mine ! 

So enter we; enter we that famous city; the 
capital, we may call it, of Central Europe; the | 
capital par excellence of congresses and conferences. | 
Probably the reader thinks it no such easy matter 
to get into Vienna, with all the Austrian alarm, | 
suspicion, and police arrayed in arms against him; 
and if all that is bad enough now, concludes it | 
lust have been worse then. Without weighing | 
the comparative merits of the actual and ancient 
administrations, we will merely observe that pocts 
have acunning of their own; and by an artifice, 
the secret of which lies with Anastatius himself, | 
we find ourselves in that all-but forbidden metro- 
polis; nay, we are introduced into one of its 
proud palaces. Palace? And of whom, of all 
that lofty aristocracy? Of the Lichtenstein, 
‘overeign and subject at once; octopartite pos- 
sessor of a vote dietical, and General tm KHaiser- | 
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lichen Dienst ; reigning over six thousand souls 
near the Lake of Constance, and revelling in 
bi-palatial residence—intra et extra muros—at 
Vienna? In the mansion of the Esterhazys, 
those Shepherd-Kings .. . . of Hungary? or 
of Dietrichstein, Schwartzenberg, Tour, and 
Taxis? Of Windish-Gritz, or Lubomirski? Of 
Colloredo, or Montenuovo? No! Of a greater 
than they all—in the salons of .... We will 
not detain you longer—read and recognise. 


DRAWING-ROOM SCENE. 


In the festive halls at even brightly are the lustres 
burning, 

Lofty mirrors all around the rays in myriad darts 
returning, 

And amidst the sea of light in graceful and majestic 
throng, 

Aged, venerable matrons, blooming beauties, sweep 
along. 


And bedeckt with cross or riband, stalk with calm 
and measured pace, 

Gallant soldiers, serious statesmen—War's rough 
minions, men of place. 

But there ’s One, I mark, whose footsteps every eye 
pursues with care ; 

Yet of them that dare approach him, sooth, the chosen 
number ’s rare. 

That is Austria’s helmsman, who the stout and stately 
vessel guides, 

Who in Europe's high assembly thinks for her, for 
her decides, é 

Acts for her .. . . Yet now behold him! see, how 
affable to all, 

How polite, and e’en how modest! courteous both to 
great and small! 


Scant and negligently shine his stars and orders: but 
a smile, 

Gentle and engaging ever, plays upon his face the 
while. 

Whether now he lift the roseleaves on some lovely 
bosom lying, 

Or bestrew the shreds of kingdoms—just like rose- 
leaves, frail and dying. 

Equal charm that voice possesses, now round 
beauty’s ringlets coiling 

With sweet flatt'ry—now anointed heads of kingly 
crowns despoiling: 

Almost blest the man I reckon, whom his word— 
so soft its tone— 

Bans to rugged rocks of Elba, or to Numkatz’ dun- 
geon lone.* 





Ah! could Europe now behold him; so obliging is 
his air; 
How the shorn ecclesiastic, how the moustached 


militaire, 

| How the star-besprinkled placeman, by his courtesy 
1S Won; 

And, the ladies! . old ones, flattered; young, 
enchanted, ... . half undone. 


Man of state and man of state-craft! since just now 
thou'rt in the mood, 


_And—but chief on this occasion—gracious art to all 


and good, 
See! without, a needy client at thy door is waiting— 
one, 
Who, to be supremely happy, craves thy gracious nod 
alone. 





* The fortress where Alexander Ypsilanti was con- 
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"Tis a good, respectful creature: . . 
no need to fear, 

He no hidden poniard carries underneath his homely 
gear. 

"Tis the honest Austrian people,—frank, well-bred— 
It prays, you see, 

Quite politely: “ Prince, pray might I take the free- 
dom to be free ?” 

The wonder is, that a petition preferred so 

politely could be resisted by an oppressor so 

obliging. But gracefulness is a great quality in 

a tyrant as in a headsman: and this exquisite 

executioner may undoubtedly make his bow be- 

fore posterity, as Sir Archibald de Hagenbach 


before the populace, and claim applause for the | 


ease and elegance with which he lopped off the 
head . . . . of Liberty. 
way, that it was in some such réunion as the one 
just depicted . . . . or was itamidst the ‘‘ créme 
de la créme?”’. . . . that the Prince unbosomed 


himself to Mistress Trollope, and discovered to. 


that discreet gentlewoman the mysterious sim- 
plicities of the art of government. 

This, for an interior sketch in Vienna. We 
wonder how it looks out of doors; and at night 
too. Poets of various degrees of merit have 
looked upon various cities with various emotions, 
and chosen various hours for the view. When 
Westminster Bridge has disappeared bodily, it 
will survive in the immortal lines which the aspect 
of London from its station inspired to the Moun- 
tain Bard of Rydal, amid the rising beauty of the 
morning The rhymer Désaugiers, at once a 
midnight boozer and a peep-o’-day boy, has pre- 
sented us with two effective pictures of nocturnal 
and matutinal Lutetia—‘‘ Paris la Nuit” and 
“Paris le Matin” are, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, the only pieces of that unconscionable versi- 
fier of the Caveau, worth remembering. So we 


can always criticise the two great capitals of ‘“ the | 
Western Powers” by means of a poetical Jorgnon, | 


ready to our hand and eye. 


city of Central Europe, the capital of, we hope, 
a proximate party to the Occidental Alliance, looks 
—or looked some twenty years ago—to a poet 
rambling in its streets after nightfall, and with 
what sentiments it fills him. 


NACHTGEDANKEN. 


When in silent nights of starlight town and country | 


lie in shunber, 

And the noisy crowds no longer square and market 
place encumber, 

Then, ah, then, I love to wander through the streets 
forsaken all— 

Long, long promenades where echoes hollowly my 
lone footfall. a. 


Like a vast deserted field of battle—silent so and 
drear,— 

Lies this city ;—little passions fought their little 
battle here ; 

Now, there rests upon it stillness vast as death, as 
death serene : 

Spirits only, visions only, gently gliding o'er the 
. Scene 


trust me, there's | In yon heav'n the stars are shining. 


We suppose, by the 


’ Our friend furnishes | 
us with a tableau in which we see how the great | 
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Each fair star 
that shines above 

‘Has its human heart below here, object of its light 
and love. 

Therefore ‘tis that they're so busy, whilst o' nights 

we sleeping are ; 

But there's one that has not much to do just now, my 
little star. 


Ay, shake down thy stars, thou heaven! thick as 

| golden grain in show’rs, 

In the hearts of all the sleepers o'er this earthly globe 
of ours, 

That the vision's silvery blossoms, light and shining, 

| on the morn, 

Grow as freely, wave as brightly. as the copious golden 

corn. 


Pleasant brooklets babble yonder, mounts the foun- 
| tain’s silver light, 

Scent of violets, scent of roses, waft from casements 
| through the night; 

Hark! how clear from vonder terrace comes the 
nightingale’s sweet song, 

|Searce [I'd vouch I were not wand’ring far the green- 
wood glades among. 


But o'er fountains, and o’er roses, violets, nightingale 
and all, 

/Over dome and over palace stood the full moon's 
shining ball, 

Like a burning lighting thought of sacred freedom, 
clear it shone— 

Pity, thousand pities, that all round it was the only one. 


You would think you were in Italy ; what with - 
the perfumed air, the terrace, the nightingale, and 
the moon—there’s only the Juliet wanting; for we 
will undertake for Anastatius to have told a tale of 
love on the spot as charmingly as any Romeo. 
Nor would the close of the verses clash with such 
illusion: for were Verona, instead of Vienna, the 
scene, other light of liberty than a visionary and 
-metaphorical, would be looked for at the least 
equally in vain! 

But our poct has a sensible suspicion that this 
continual cry of his may grate rather unpleasantly 
upon ears polite; that this hankering after an 
absent good may disturb and offend those whose 
political maxim is ‘‘ whatever is, is best’’—a 
maxim to which even that churlish and unwhole- 
some pedant of Ultramontanism, Charles de 
Montalembert, once, in a fit of irresolute Prince 
Presidential partizanship, almost subscribed. 
Courtiers will be annoyed; “the friends of 
order” agitated; good easy gentlemen of Austria 
who live at home at ease, ennuyés, by this sus- 
tained poetical plaint about liberty and a’ that— 
Anastatius is prepared for all such customers; 
and upon their approach delivers this vigorous 
and effective fire; repulsing, like the Turk mm 
Silistria, three successive assaults in triumphant 
style. 





| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


REPLIES. 


‘Poet, keep within thy province. 
thrones thy powers, 

Or, if Prince’s crown inspire thee more than simple 
crowns of flowers, 

Celebrate, like many another modest, patriotic lyre, 

Royal festivals and birthdays, with a due, respectful 

fire.” 


Try not upon 
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Pardon! but to sing of Princes for no other feats of 
fame . 

Than that they were born and christened, seems to 
me a slight and shame: 

Leave such eulogies to noodles—but demand no song 
of me, . 

Till I see great acts and exploits, light and freedom 
till I see. 


« Really, there's no living with you! ‘ Freedom’ morn | 


and night and noon, 


‘Freedom * here and there, and ever !—-always strum- | 
| Sure from eyes so sweet and lovely must a lofty spirit 


ming the same tune! 

Don't you know some other ditty ?—If you needs must 
whimper, pray 

Seck another butt—there’s mis'ry plenty, in the 
world away!” 


What! shall T despise our country ? Where's another | 


lovelier ?—where ”? 


What! shall I blaspheme our nation ?—Truly that | 


were right and fair! 

Both have only got one failing: 
that alone: 

Therefore but one plaint my heart has, and my lips | 


one song—but one. | 
“Keep thy sorrow to thyself, then ! but why trouble, | 
with alloy 
Others, those who on your hillsides, in your wood- | 
lands, walk in joy, 
Revelling in yellow harvests, in the vineyard’s golden 
show rs— 
Why. midst their enjoyment com’st thou, rattling 
‘thus these chains of ours?” 


Just because mid such enjoyment, such luxuriant 
life’s caresses, 

Golden cornfields’ wavy whispers, fragrant vines’ 
festooning tresses, 

Neath the bow'rs so green and leafy, ‘neath the larks 
so light and free, 

Clank of chilly chains a-rattling sound so wondrous 
shudderingly. 


This is fine; but the next, to our thinking, is 
still finer. We do not remember to have met 
with its superior for irony at once elevated and 
pathetie. 

HYMN TO AUSTRIA. 


Austria, stately queen! how glorious shin’st thou 
there before me now, 

With the mural crown whose gleaming circle proudly 
decks thy brow, 

With the soft rich locks of gold that down thy neck 
luxuriant flow 

All blond and bright as thy cornfields light that in 
the wind wave to and fro. 


Bravely thy voluptuous stature shows in velvet garb 
of green, 

With the grape for garland, and for girdle Danube’s 
silvery sheen ; 

Blazing flames thy burnished shield where lark and 

_ eagle mount to flight, 

Forth to all the world proclaiming thine alliance 
with the light. 


"Neath thy feet there springs a stage of flow’rs—a 
many-coloured sward : 

Haughty oaks are of thy following—serve thee as a 

_ body-guard. 

Kinglike in their purple mantles swells thy lofty 

_ Mountains’ line, 

Vearing crowns of goodly castles, bold and clear in 
morning shine. 





‘ 
| 


—freedom fails them— | 
| Nor 
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Here a joyous bride thou seem'st, mid flow’rs beside 
the fountain sporting, 

Wreathing thyself with rose and pearl, and in trans- 
lucent wavelet courting ; 

There, like haughty Amazonian warrior after victory 
won, 

Terrible in shining mail, but beautiful to look upon. 


As in temple of th’ Immortals once Athenian Pallas 
smiled 

Stand’st thon there in tranquil wisdom, hallowed 

strength, and beauty mild. 


flow, 


|’Neath that fair voluptuous bosom, sure, a noble 


| heart must glow. 


In thy hand thou hold'st the books of science, open'd 
proudly fair, 

Knowing well that like thy cornfields many a golden 
grain they bear, 

Knowing well that daylight shines unhurtful on the 

healthy eye, 

was ever hut set fire to by the light of stars on 

high. 


At thy magic finger ore and stone, and canvas start 
to lite— 

See, from out the shaft the marble springs, like God 
with beauty rife ; 

See, there lives and speaks the canvas; merrily the 
metals ring; 

Art-embellished domes uptow’r, towards the tall skies 
travelling. 


“Freedom” stands as sacred legend o'er thy cotter’s 
peaceful door, 

“Freedom” shines on all the banners e’er thy sons 
to battle bore, 

Better far than hands in shackles, did to thee th’ 
unfetter'd bring 

Battle-blades or peace-born roses—better, 
offering. 


nobler 


“ Trust "—that is the chain thou usest thy submissive 
sons to bind, 

Holding brother unto brother, Prince and people thus 
entwined— 

When the holy rainbow arching spans the tempest- 
troubled sky 

Shines that word, the great, th’ eternal—“ Trust" 
below to mortal eye. 


Well, then, Austria, proud and joyous, may'st thou 
rear thy front sublime, 

Bright, unblemished, shall thy blazon shine through 
all the mists of time. 

Richly hath heav'n’s hand endowed thee, proudly 
too may’st thou proclaim, 

That from every germ it gave thee rich and goodly 
fruit there came. 


Thus but now my hymn I chaunted. 
thinks, when poets sing, 

lames their eye as sunburst flashes, leaps their 
heart as harpstrings ring : 

How then should it come to pass that I should weep 
such tears of brine, 

Tears from deepest, fullest heart of sadness at this 
song of mine ? 


Hymns, me- 


We mentioned that some historical portraitures 
were introduced by the author into his panoramic 
view of the capital of his country; and as they 
are introduced with intention, so they are with 
effect also. It is not any conspicuous person 
on that history-peopled spot that will suit him ; 
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le premier venu, even among the great or the 
memorable (for worth or for unworthiness), will 
not serve his purpose. There are, we will observe, 
few spots in Europe on which so many personages 
of large historical interest could be called up by 
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more upon the imagination at that particular spot 
than at any other; whether it does not there 
centre; come it threatening Christendom from 


beyond the Balkan, come it with ancient rivalry 


an invoker of the spirits of the past, as Vienna. | 


To whatever this may be owing—whether to the 


various constitution of the empire of which it is | 
the capital—that heterogeneous conglobation, | 
placed Germany itself. 


that strangely-tessellated multi-mosaic monarchy ; 
whether to the central situation of that city, 
which, in our eyes, invests it more with the cha- 
racter of an European than of a national, a par- 
ticular, capital; whether to the outbranching 
alliances of its sovereigns, and their consequent 
historical association with the impersonations of 
other European kingdoms ; whether to the contact 
of the empire itself of which it was the metro- 
polis with both eastern and western, northern 


across the Rhine or down the Danube; let it be 
felt in reverberated shock from beyond the Alps, 
or in hardy initiative from over the Baltic; or, 
finally, in the general throb, the thousand pulsa. 
tions of wide-spread, many-membered, ceutral- 


We beg pardon of our readers for this little 
discursive outbreak. To return from whence we 
came: to whom, first, of historical portraits docs 
Anastatius direct attention? To the politically 


‘insignificant—the noxious, because nonchalant— 


and southern, Europe, and the consequent bearings | 
unfortunate Duc de Reichstadt, we are not aware 


of its politics upon all the cardinal points of this 
quarter of the globe; whether to these things— 
and we indicate them because they seem to us to 


be what Vienna has in a greater degree than other | 
capitals of European states—or to any other causes | 


which may have escaped our observation—there | 
'stone—these were some of the things that took 


are, we repeat, few metropolitan spots in Europe 


where so many striking historical groups could be | 


formed from the materials of the past as in this 
same old Germanic capital. 

And, dpropos to this position of the city, we 
have called it a European capital— European 
rather than national. It is so by the force of 
events and the association of events, resulting ina 
great measure from its position. Look at others 
—we do not speak of antique Romes, still less, 
of course, of Athenses—but at all great or dis- 
tinguished capitals of modern history. Take our 
own London—it is more the capital of the world 
than of Europe. With the view of “ Sovereign 
Thames” as he goes, escaping from the rich en- 
eumberment of the metropolitan port—as he 
goes, 

Spreading his bosom under Kentish downs, 


With commerce freighted and triumphant war, 


thought wings its way to the remotest oceans and 
Upon the banks of metro- | 


the furthest shores. 


Emperor Rudolph II. Francis I. of Austria was 
not, that we know, quite such a savant as Rudolph 
II. of Germany. Beyond his researches in the 
manufacture of sealing-wax, and the composition 
in very respectable Latin of an epitaph for the 


of any extraordinary feats of science or erudition 
on the part of Vater Franz. Rudolph occupied 
himself with all sorts of gravities and of trifles 
too. Distilling and turning, and astronomy and 
astrology, and the search for the philosopher's 


him off from the cares of imperial government. 
Differently from Father Francis, he secluded hin- 
self from his subjects, while the latter was quite 
a familiar face to the promenaders in the Prater; 
and liked nothing better than a chat in the 
Viennese patois. But each Ieft the conduct of 
affairs in other hands; and this we take to be the 
point of resemblance seized upon by the poet, and 
the reproach intended in the picture here pre- 


'sented, which the following passage from Schiller 


may serve to introduce: ‘* After the lapse of 


‘many years,” says the historian of the thirty- 
‘years’ war, “ Rudolph appeared again in public 


at the Diet, at Prague; and in order to show to 
the people that he was really still alive, it was 


ordered that all the window-shutters should be 


which he passed.” 


politan Seine, notwithstanding that the brilliant | 


soldiership of the enfans de Paris has shone on Po 


and Ebro, Elbe, Danube, Niemen, Beresina—not- | 
withstanding that the banners of the country | 


have all but made the tour of Europe—still it is 
not Europe, but France, that fixes your interest, 
and fills the range of your associations. At 
Madrid, maugre the ancient empire of “ Spain | 
and the Indies,” the eye of historical reproduc- | 
tiveness scarcely wanders a moment beyond the | 
limits of the secluded monastic Iberian soil. 
We speak not of recent bedaubed Berlin, nor of 
recent be-marbled Petersburg; nor, of course, | 
of Asiatic Constantinople. At Vienna, we say, 
you are, emphatically, in the heart of Europe ; 
and, without further digression, we invite the 


reader to test our assertion, whether the interest | The 


of -the European political world does not crowd 


opened in the corridors of the courts through 
So here is the busy fa:nean! 
KAISER RUDOLPH DER ZWEITE: 

Yes; the Emperor's dead, 'tis certain—else it ne'er 
had come to this, 

That one will should rule the council whilst his peo- 
ple’s leaderless. 

Never to our need his ear liad deaf become, or blind 
liis eye. 

O! the Emperor's dead! then why conceal his death 
from us; ah, why! 


| Thus, before the sovereign’s palace, did the crowding 


people shout, 


| When a ian in purple mantle on the balcony stept 


out. 

See, he nods; ‘tis he, Childe Kiudolph. 
now again he’s gone. 

Yet, that still the Emperor's living, none that saw 
can question—none. 


Yes; but 


There’s a chamber in the palace crammed with globes 
and quadrants o'er ; 

re, amid profound researches, with the man of 
starry lore, 
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Where no bearers of petitions come disturbing with 
their din, 

Where no Chancellor can bore him—Emperor Ru- 
dolph shut him in. 


Much and weighty work's before him—must his 
clocks in order keep, 

Set his horoscopes exactly, in the magic mirrors 
peep, 

Forge his golden chain-links :—where’s his time to 
care for public weal ? 

And in every art and science, sooth to tell, he knew 
a deal. 


He found out a star—a new one; not that oy 


beaming star 

That in blessings o’er the nations sheds from thrones | 
its light afar. 

No! the star his eye discovered was a star in night's | 
blue sphere— 

Qne that stood not in the chartings of his heaven- 
quiring seer 


He composed a curious clockwork—not that scheme | 
of movement sure 

That preserves a state and people, still progressing, 
still secure. 

No!—a work of wheecls—a rare one— Rudolph 
fashioned ; one that tells 

Day and hour at their returning, with a merry chime 
of bells. 


He brought up a dove, and taught it—not the dove 
of peace serene, 

Passing betwixt prince and people, with the branch 
of olive green— 

No!—a fair white turtle dovelet, that he loves to send 
abroad, 

Fetching twigs and flowers in spring-time to his 
dark and drear abode. 


Nay, he tamed a lion—not the one with blood-be- 
sprinkled mane, 

Threatening ruin to the land by furious factions 
split in twain. 

No!—the king of burning deserts ‘twas he made so 
mild and bland 

That he'd eat his daily dinner only from the imperial 
hand. 


As he watched the stars one evening, seated in his 
elbow chair, 

Rudolph fell asleep for ever; cold and pale they 
found him there. 

Found they there the fruit—the golden—and the 
sceptre in his hand ? 

No!—the magic crystal bullets, and the glass the 
heav'ns that scanned. 


All he loved with love parental mourn the loss of 
tudolph—all ; 
All he fostered so intently celebrate his funeral. 
See! the dove flits out of window, to the drear 
churchyard flies she, 
To her lifeless lord returning with a sprig of rosemary. 


That small star his eye discovered, midst a million 
others bright, 

Hid itself from quest of stranger when that eye was 
quenched in night. 

Drink and diet spurning, since the hands that fed 
were cold as clay, 

Down the king of deserts laid him where his brother 
monarch Tay. 


Like its master’s heart, the timepiece will its work no 
more fulfil ; 


And open the hour he died at stood the golden finger 
stl 
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-All this chanced when Rudolph’s spirit from its 
earthly house had tlown— 

Only the good people fancied that the Emperor still 
lived on. 


It was not, however, to be expected that an 
Austrian poet, once upon the historical track, 
would pass by the names of Maria Theresa and 
Joseph II. ; and accordingly we have the empress 
queen and her son, painted in Anastatian, we do 
not say untrue, colours. The latter is the first 
and last Liberal to be found in the annals of the 
House of Hapsburg; and so he is made the most 
of by his co-religionists. Another bard of the 
| country—Ludwig August Frankl, the author of 
‘the Hapsburg- -lied, has in his collection a striking 
piece upon that well-intentioned but somewhat 
arbitrary and ill-regulated reformer ,W hich, how- 





| ever, is too long for us to extract in this place.* 


| Let us hear what Count Aue rsperg has to say upon 
‘the subject. There is an eque strian statue of 
Joseph, by the sculptor Zauner, in the place which 
bears the monarch’s name. The hearty old Prince 
de Ligne, by the way—that accomplished specimen 
of a brilliant but by no means commendable age— 
that soldier, courtier, statesman, author, wit— 


As we have named this poet, we cannot resist giving 
a few verses of his, which, in our opinion, are scarcely 
surpassed, for exquisite simplicity of conception and 
sweetness of music—in a language of which, it is true, 
sweetness is not the prominent characteristic. The 
little piece is entitled 


BEGEGNEN. (MEETING.) 


A bark, across the river going, 
Conveys a maiden, young and fair, 

With downeast eyes, and features glowing 
‘Neath glance of one that’s seated there, 


She dares not raise her looks; reflected 
His image only may she view 

And he, though fain, yet fears, deje cted, 
To whisper tender things and true. 


On ilies the bark, the light waves wreathing, 
Kve's rosy tints the sky spread o'er, 

And peace with every breath is breathing 
Whileas the vessel gains the shore. 


Now stricken-hearted, separating, 
Across the lea they take their way— 
Two souls, a moment meeting, mating— 

And—parting, desolate for ay! 


We know nothing more melodious, even in Henri 
Heine—that master of melody. As, however, it is not 
to ourselves, but to Herr Frankl, that we desire to pay 
a compliment, we subjoin the original :— 


Es zieht den hellen Strom hinuber— 
Kin holdes Magdlein sitzt im Kahn, 

kin Wandrer traumt ihr gegeniber, 
Ihr Antlitz gliht, sieht er sie an. 


Sie wagt den Blick nicht aufzuschlagen, 
Schaut nur sein Bild da in der Fluth. 
Und etwas Traulichs ihr zu sagen 
Fehlt ihm das Wort, feblt ihm der Muth. 


Das Ruder schlagt, die Wellen schaumen, 
Den Himmel farbt das Abendroth— 

Und Frieden weht aus allen Raumen 
Und an das Ufer stésst das Boot. 


Sie ziehn getrennt jetzt durch die Fluren, 
Iin Busen ew’'ge Wehmuth hin— 
Zwey Seelen, die mitsammen fuliren, 





Die sich erkannt, sigh ewig tliehn. 
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indited at the time of the great Congress, octo- 
genarian poet as he was, a few very fair French 
verses to this image of his old sovereign and 
friend. Count Auersperg contemplates the erec- 
tion of the said statue, and the lines are entitled 


HIS IMAGE. 


Ho! what treasure’s hid there-under? Such a crowd 
of folk is there, 

Gathered round the tent of canvas, airy, many- 
coloured, fair. 

Holds it richest pearls like muscles, shut within a 
shining case ? 

Or, like jealous veil, conceal its folds some sweet en- | 
chanting face ? 


Hark, the bells! and hark, the cannon! see, the | 
curtain ’s drawn away, 


! 
} 





AGAIN, 


| Earnest, ceaseless was the struggle for a golden land 
| by thee: 

Therefore softly place the rose there, in the iron hand. 
for me. 





What he offered to his people, was't not spring-time’s 

| herald bright ? 

| What in steadfast fight he strove for, came it not of 

morning-light ? 

Was't not pledge of rosy freedom fixed his eye 
unWaveringly ” 

Therefore in that hand, the brazen, fain, oli! faia, 
the rose I'd see. 


Woe is me! the rose of freedom in our garden will 
not grow. 
Yet without a rose, thou, statue, ne’er can’st be his 


| likeness—no ! 


To mine eyes thou seemest nothing but an image of 
our day, 


° . af ’ .. 
And in bronze a giant statue, bold and clear, stands | Where the iron hand remaineth—but the rose has 


forth to-day. 
Then, as if in adoration, from the mist the sun stept | 
out, 
And, the very stars astounding, rose on high the 
people's shout. . 


Calmly sways the imperial image on its pedestal of 
stone; 

There’s no crown around its temples save the wreath 
himself had won. 

Stately on his steed he sits, his features smiling, his 
right hand 

Softly raised, as if in blessing, o'er his own beloved | 
land. 








Joseph! yes, ‘tis thou, wise monarch! full of foree | 
and sinew, rife 
With a potent sound in this thy metal likeness as in | 
life. 
Boldly constant to a noble purpose once conceived, 
and still 
m- ; , ' a] 
Building up thy mighty projects with stern hand | 
inflexible. | 


But thou wast a despot, say they—yes, a despot like 
the day 

Whose bright sun can never suffer mist or darkness 
near its ray, 

Who thrusts in the lamp detested in the darksome 
haunts of thieves, 

And with golden hand comes tapping at the sluggard’s 
window-eaves. 





| bition all dashed and disappointed ! 


dropt away. 


We are but indifferent admirers of the Grecks. 
Philhellenism, whether at the Phanar or in the 
Peloponnesus, can scarcely be charged upon us. 
Neither has the Muscovite any corner in our 
heart. But still we cannot but commuserate the 
fate of a brave, a deluded, and unfortunate en- 
thusiast. Poor Alexander Ypsilanti! He was a 
sad gay Lothario, we fear, in his happier days, a 
redoubtable mangeur de ceurs; the billet-doux 
rained upon him in 1814, at Vienna, notwith- 
standing an arm left on the field of Bautzen.. 
How changed his state, some seven years after- 
wards! All his réves dispersed; all his reliance 
deceived and disavowed ; his hopes and his am- 
Many, many 
indeed, are the sins that Russia has to answer 
for; and please heaven, and Sir Charles and Co., 
she shall, ere long, pay an instalment of rctri- 
bution. Not the lightest of her offences are, the 
incitements to their own ruin, by the parade of 
phantom crowns and visionary grandeurs, of the 
Greeks, princes and people. Of Nicholas and 
Otho we know enough in that respect. Less 
daring was the imperial predecessor of the former: 
but the evil will was there; if any wed/ could be 
said to exist in a character so false, so unstable, 
and inconsistent. A greater humbug than Alex- 


But thou wast a despot, say they—truly such an one— | ander, Emperor of all the Russias, has seldom, in 


no more— 

Than the spring, that snow and winter scares its 
blooming steps before, 

That the veriest churl besprinkles sportively with 
freshening dew, 

And bedecks the poorest shrubling with its festive 


| 
| 


garlands new. which he disbelieved at another time. 
history begins by halves and compromises of feel- 
ings or of situations. 


Fitly, then, the sculptor gave thee breast and brow 
and hand of bronze— 


our judgment, figured upon the stage of history. 
He was always humbugging, when not others, 


himself. At Tilsit, at Erfurt, at Vienna, at Paris, 
at Laybach ;—ever an affectation of something 


which he did not feel, or a belief in something 
His very 


Half cognizant of the in- 


Ah, that hand! I long to kiss it—fondly, warmly, if 
but once. 


- tentions of the conspirators against his father, he 


abhors, of course, the actors in that tragedy, 


Yet I know not; is't a whim, or childlike foolishness | mounts the throne, and the chiefs are among the 
in me? _counsellors and servants of his crown. His pre- 

But within that hand, the brazen, fain, oh! fain, a’ tended patronage, but real abandonment of Prussia; 
rose I'd see. | his half friendship for, half fear of, Napoleon ; his 

All thy strife for light, thy strife in earnest times; | flattering encouragements to Prince Czartoriski, 
thy constant toil ; p and his impudent professions and proclamations 
Seems it not a hand of iron offring us a rose the|to the Poles, coupled with his appropriation of 
- while? the Grand Duchy of Warsaw; his constitutional 
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airs and his Holy-Alliance principles: his simu- | Scarce sev'n days, and Death was on him—cracked 


lated countenance of the hetairie, mingling with | - 
his participation in the ascetic mysticisms of | 


Madame de Krudner, and interpreting itself by his 
worthy intimate Capo d’Istria, and his disavowal 
of them, their cause, and their chief, the unfor- 


tunate Ypsilanti—these traits are sufficient to| 


paint him. 

But our small sympathy with Greek insur- 
rectionists, and our condemnation of Russian 
intrigues with them, whether disavowed or pub- 
lished, whether in the days of emperors or of 
“gentlemen,”’ cannot blind us to the criminality 
and cruelty of the Metternich treatment of the 
unhappy son of the Hospodar, who sought a 
refuge in the Austrian states after the failure of 
his attempt in the principalities of the Danube. 
Here is a sad offence against the hospitable 
laws. Mark, how an indignant Austrian con- 
demns his country. And just observe the two- 
edged sword he wields, and how adroitly he 
wields it. . 


THE RIGHTS OF HOSPITALITY. 


Alexander Ypsilanti heated burst from battle-plain, 

From the field when freedom’s latest, dearest life- 
blood flowed in vain: 

Where a noble decoration, all unwittingly he'd 
won— 

‘Twas the heroic wound that, gaping, foremost on his 
bosom shone. 


And his breast that order wearing, of the brilliant 
purple rose, 

In his hand his falehion’s fragment, hack’'d and 
shiver'd on his foes, 

Comes he—could he but refrain him! 
tread this Austrian earth ! 

Proffers us his hand confiding, stands confiding on 
our hearth. 


pause, nor 


“Little ‘tis [im come to ask ye--bandage for this sear 
of mine, 

Leave to look upon your landscapes, leave to breathe 
in your sunshine.” 

Mightier than the stranger's accents pleads the hero's 
streaming blood ; 

And they bid him welcome, bid him bide, and be of 
cheerful mood. 


“Numkatz is a pleasant chateau; fair the prospect, 
tine the air; 

Only stint yourself, so please you, to one little window 
there. 

Bandages shall not be wanting, that shall serve you 

. for the nonce, 

lhough they seem to be of iron—seem a whit like 
chains, perchance.” 


There looks down the Grecian hero o'er th’ enchant- 

m ing landscape wide, 

hrough his grated casement sees it blooming in the 
rich spring-tide. 

“Can then roses scent the gardens, thus can flourish 

_ fruit and grain, 

Juiey grapes so sweetly cluster, where the stranger's 
rights are vain ?” 

Sev'n long years the Grecian lion lay in durance— 
sev'n years long; 

Lo! at length they loosed him, let him free the 


' 





Austrian lands among. 


that noble heart of pride — 
roth, methinks it was our freedom that he sickened 
of and died. 


We should here close accounts with Anastatius 
were it not for our respect and kindness for Richard 
Cobden. Asatribute to the great free-trader, we 
have reserved till the last a piece of verse upon 
a congenial topic—taking it from its earlier place 
in the original collection of the Viennese ‘‘ Ram- 
bler.”’ A certain ingenious coroner of Middlesex 
once offered to unroll, before the assembled 
Commons, whole yards of his proper poetry, of 
equal merit with the lyrical ballads of William 
Wordsworth. The muses, it is true, are not 
generally supposed to be in close alliance with the 
‘‘ Manchester School; but if ever the giant of 
the West Riding should take to building the lofty 
rhyme, we should look for something of this sort 
trom his inspiration ; and we would back him to 
be at the least as successful a competitor with the 
Carinthian count, as the modest and medical 
member for Finsbury with the king of rocky 
Cumberland. 


CUSTOMS’ LINES—(MAUTHCORDON),. 


True, our land's a very garden; but the timorous 
gard‘ner, he 


Drew an iron-grating round it, to enclose it 
utterly. 

But without are people dwelling that for gardens feel 
a zest ; 


Whioso loves a lovely landscape ne'er can be a dan- 


gerous guest. 


Black and yellow barriers fasten all around our 
frontiers tight, 

Customs’ guards and sergeants strictly watch the 
country day and night; 

Day-time sitting in the toll-house, night-time in the 
damp grass lying, 

Mute, and flat upon their bellies, round about for ever 
spying. 


Taking care no foreign trader, foreign C'naster, 
foreign wine, 

Foreign silk, or foreign linen, sneak within the 
boundary line ; 

Least of all, one guest, of foreign soil and sun the 
child accurst, 

Tread the sacred ground of Austria—TuovGur, of 
all the guests the worst. 


But the spirithour is nearing: lo! it’s here, and 
sooth to tell, 

In this honest land there's many dreads whate'er is 
spirituel. 

Cold and cutting comes the night-wind; and the 
guard to scape from harm 

Turns into the taphouse :—liquors keep the soul and 
body warm. 


Sudden from the broom and brushwood, from the 
mirth and mists up rise 

Sturdy fellows heavy laden, waggons of rich mer- 
chandize. 

Softly as the mist they're stealing on the sombre 
paths,—and see! 

Tuovent, his sacred mission walking, journeys in 
that company. : 
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With the smugglers must he travel—he, who nought | Now present your arms and low’ your flags! beat yp 
hides out of sight ; your merriest drum! 

With thé dusky mists come stealing—he, the child of | Set the barrier open, set it! that the glorious guest 
day and light; that’s come, 

Ho! turn out, ye thirsty topers; weary sentries of | THouGur, the victor-wreathed, may enter clad in garb 
the border, of light, and strew 

Quit the tap and stand to arms, erect and starch in| Light around the land, the fair one—fair, and 
rank and order! hospitable too. 














MANCHESTER AT PLAY. 


We are informed, on reference to the Book of | Pentecost be fully come? Indignantly we repudiate 
Common Prayer, by the “rules to know when/|the phrase, in which that American poet, by a 
moveable Feasts and Holidays begin,’ that Eas-! strange perversion, rather than by a true version, 
ter-day, on which the rest depend, is always the | of Uhland’s original verse, has implied so gross a 
first Sunday after the full moon which happens misrepresentation of nature’s character and habits 
upon, or next after, the 21st of March; and that in the climate of Europe. 


White Sunday is seven weeks after Easter. By Pfingsten war, das Fest der Freude, 
this rule it so happened, that the festival we are | Das da feiern Wald und Heide! 


inclined to celebrate, in our presen rospective | . : 
contemplation did ae i a haiba It would require the skill ofa longer fellow than 
b ; dhi ycecur é TeCK y : ° ° 
on daa e : sie: Mili The icienia . ‘lad Longfellow, to prove how these two lines justify 

at rr ) arly Ss » > aluad- ° e coe ry ° . 7 
singer has given Z n introductory couplet, which | him in writing down Whiteuntide as the period 
s re as d 8) Sa . > are > ’ > ‘ j 4 

aah. z ay ooo nee eee” | of nature’s conversion from the despondency ot 
Longfellow has thus translated into the American | —. : Pipes 

as nag winter to the hope of the youthful year. 

or English tongue, and has made very familiar to ’ 
us all :-— The festival of glee, 
That grove and heath to glorify agree,— 
'Twas Pentecost, the feast of gladness, 


When woods and fields put off all sadness. Such is the true version of the matter; which 


would have been so rendered, doubtless, but for 
We don’t answer for any other season of an|the fatal coincidence of the tempting double 
cearlicr occurrence of this ‘‘ moveable feast ;” but | rhyme, ‘ gladness’ being always ready to smuggle 
for the Pentecostal anniversary of 1854 we can | in its consonant, though not congenial, relative 
safely answer, that the above couplet would in- | “sadness ;’? and both of them sustaining, more- 
volve a most unfair depreciation of our English | over, a pernicious correspondence with ‘‘ mad- 
summer. The woods and fields had already put! ness,” the unhappy result of which, in poetical 
on their swect looks, very long before the novi- | productions, too often proves to be ‘¢ badness.” 
tiates in baptism should put off, according to the .Whitsuntide is no vernal virginity, but a matron, 
ancient Catholic rite, those white garments which, ‘not yct a mother. She is some twenty-six years 
from Easter to White Sunday, they were ap- | old, at least, with a richer glow upon her cheek 
pointed to wear. Are we to be told, that merry | than the fragile charm of spring, with an attitude 
England, with its fresh meadows, which always | not less dignified than free, with full and waving 
suggest to us, whether we loiter in the genial tresses of the dark leaves and lengthening grass; 
South Hams or on the airy downs of Yorkshire, | she looks on us with a soft but earnest eye of pas- 
such grateful and affectionate reminiscences of} sion, and pours out her eloquence in the warm, 
“ May butter,’’ as once checred Jean Paul’s coun- voluptuous breath of June. She is leader of the 
try parson, in his walk from the village of St.) train of fair and ample summer. And the pur- 
Luné, upon a cool and cloudy morning of the Ist pose of our now writing is, to notify to all our 
of May,—that our own mother-land, with its! readers, that she is worshipped and served in 
incomparable hedgerows, where the magnificent) Manchester. Yes, in the city of cog-wheels and 
elm-trees tower aloft, and where the blackbird or | cotton bales. Yes, beneath the very tall chim- 
throstle may find a sheltering nook of bushes, and | neys, which at Whitsuntide forego their preroga- 
wet his tuneful whistle with a few luscious tive of smoking, in deference to her lady-like pre- 
natives, as a tavern-delighting vocalist refreshes | sence. The streams from Blackstone Edge and 
his throat and palate with an oyster supper,—are | the Peak, whose pure fountains are defiled so in- 
we to be told, that this bountiful soil of the free | famously by the sordid dregs of manufacturing 
and fortunate islands is anywhere, from “sunny | chemistry, traverse the great plain of South Lan- 
Devon moist with rills’’ to the “ banks and braes_ cashire, in this weck, with less of discolouring 
o’ bonny Doon,” so tardily graced with, or rather | dirt and noisome odour, than accompany at other 
begrudged, the life-giving favours of the returning times their week-day working-day course. 

sun, as to leave its trees and its lawns in a state of | wealth-producing toil and utilitarian industry be 
gloom and melancholy desertion, until the days of | vulgar, as the world of leisure and elegance, who 
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looking for something ugly to satirise, he might 


affect rather to disapprove of Manchester, seem | 
inclined to assume, then we beg them to acquit 
Manchester of that sort of vulgarity for one week | 
at least. 

We believe the Manchester Whitsuntide is the 
most thorough-going holiday enjoyed by any local | 
population within her Majesty’s realm ; and as | 
we have seen the whole affair from beginning to | 
end, from Monday morning to Saturday night, we | 
are minded to make it over, with all its appurte- | 
nances, in free grant and gift to our general | 
readers, precisely after the precedent of that be- 
quest, by which Jean Paul has formally conveyed | 
the pleasantness of his hero’s ‘‘ Days of Pente- 
cost,” (in the novel of ‘‘ Hesperus,’’) to the public 
behoof and enjoyment. What we have to bestow 
is, of course, of a very inferior quality, and must 
be more impaired by the clumsiness of our deli- 
very; but here it is, and those who care to know 
how Lancashire working-folks amuse themselves, | 
are welcome to our honest report of it. 

Manchester at play. ‘‘ Can Manchester play ?” 
we hear some one ask, whose notions of this part 
of the country are derived, perhaps, from such 
caricature sketches as those which certain popular 
novelists think fit to exlibit; such as that of 
“Coketown,” in Mr. Dickens’s weekly journal, 
for example, which is described as a place of 
‘streets exactly like one another, inhabited by 
people equally like one another, who all went in 
and out at the same hours, to do the same work, 
and to whom every day was the same as yester- 
day and to-morrow, and every year the counter- 
part of the last and the next; you saw nothing in 
Coketown but what was severely workful,” he 
says; but if he had looked, as he used to do, for 
something pleasant to sympathise with, instead of 


have seen, in any Coketown of the manufacturing 
districts, an allowance of what is playful, to com- 
pensate for its workfulness, which renders the case 
inore tolerable than he appears to regard it. Ie 
might have seen, in Manchester and its busy tri- 
butary towns, the proprietors of large industrial 
concerns expending, with liberality and intelli- 
gence, in the support of institutions designed solely 
for the comfort and instruction of the “ hands,” 
a title, by the way, never applied to the working 
class in Manchester, except in technical and eco- 
nomical discussions,) sums of money that are 
almost equal, and occasionally far excceding, their | 
ordinary rate of expenditure for the luxuries of! 
their own households. He might have seen, even | 
upon a regular working-day, young men, and. 
kerchief-hooded girls, in their one hour’s interval 
of the factory labour at noon, passing only too | 
quickly before the wonderful glazed cases of the 
Museum ; or in the evening, from six till nine, he 
might have seen the youths whose fustian clothes 
are stained with oil of the machinery, clustering 
like bees around the reading tables of the Free 
Library. He might, at the annual tea party of 





any Mechanics’ Institution, of which almost every | 
village has erected one, have seen a hundred | 
families, parents, with steady sons and neatly | 
dressed daughters, and with the very youngest in 
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arms, seated along the plank-covered tressels, 
which are be-spread with miscellaneous tea cups 
and platters, for a very merry and talkative social 
repast, and listening, afterwards, to the loud per- 
formances of the ‘Choral Society,” or of the 
‘‘ Instrumental Music Society,” formed of work- 
ing members who practice assiduously after the 
mills are closed; or listening to the common 
eulogies of science and temperance, from reverend 
and philanthropic orators, and sometimes, also, to 
the frank and honourable confidences of their own 
employer, a ‘self-raised’’ man, very unlike Mr. 
Bounderby, who tells them how he, the master of 
a thousand hired hands, and the possessor of a 
good estate, was unable, in his poverty and labo- 
rious youth, to obtain that mental culture which 
he would rather enjoy now than riches and 
worldly success, and how they, with happier op- 
portunities than were ever allowed to the labourers 
of the last generation, having libraries, and even- 
ing classes, and cheap literature, and a Ten 
Hours’ Act limiting their daily toil, may acquire 
an amount of knowledge, and a power of thought, 
more precious than his own most painfully earned 
prosperity. It is this promotion, and not “to 
ride in a coach and six, and to be fed with turtle 
soup out of a golden spoon,” which the “ hands” 
of Lancashire desire, and which the wealthy and 
influential classes, in their district, are nobly 
willing to assist and encourage them in attaining. 
We, who have lived amongst these people, and 
are as well acquainted with them as Mr. Dickens 
is with the Londoners, protest against the dis- 
torted view of their lite and habits, which he is 
delineating (from data furnished, as we have 
reason to believe, by the second-hand report of a 
careless and hasty observer, at a moment of quite 
exceptional and temporary social derangement), 
in his fiction of ‘‘ Hard Times.” He might have 
scen that, in times less hard, for some years pre- 
vious to the diiliculty of last year, the settled 
operatives of Lancashire and of the West Riding 
were in possession of a degree of substantial com- 
fort, very far surpassing the best remuneration ever 
secured by any other unskilled labourers in Europe; 
that in comparison with the agricultural peasantry, 
they lived in ease and in abundance, and that a 
peaceful confidence and mutual friendship, which 
even yet, have only been interrupted in some 


particular localities, and are already, we trust, in 


a fair way to be restored, induced the rich and 
poor, the refined and the simple, to combine, with 
unanimity and cordial freedom, such as, we do 
sincercly believe, no other community could have 


exhibited, postponing all their mere sectarian and 


partizan differences, for the grand objects of social 
reform. We have seen all this in Manchester, 
and still we see the energy and healthy disposi- 
tion, that promise a realization, when the “ Hard 
Times” shall have passed, of more blessed and 
glorious monuments of human progress. 

But we are discussing, not the future, nor the 
past indefinitely, but the period of Whitsuntide. 
Manchester can play, at the proper season. Toa 
Manchester ear, the statement is equivocal. When 
we say that a person “plays,” in Lancashire 
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speech, we only mean that he is not at work. The | 


twenty thousand persons at Preston, who did no 
work for eight months, existing with admirable 
though mistaken perseverance, on a miserable 
weekly pittance of four shillings each, through 
the severity of last winter, and the scarcity of 
food, and abstaining, with a degree of patience 
and self-denying virtue, yet more -admirabie, from 
the crimes of violence and theft, so that the order 
and quiet of that, and other Lancashire towns, 
during the utter prostration of their trade, attest 
the real bond of social union there, and will be 
some day esteemed with the very noblest instances 
of moral fortitude, which the “history of sieges, 

battles, or shipwrecks can supply,—those poor 
heroes and heroines would describe their volun- 
tary starvation as “play.” We are happy to say 
there is no more of that play now. A man who 
gets a hurt of his hand or eye, and cannot attend 
the factory, says he must go and “pl: ay; if he 
be lying ill in bed, it is still “ play.” Now, the 
Whitsuntide play i is of a very different sort. It 
is, indeed, almost a cessation of work. 
change ‘‘ where merchants most do congregate” 
on most other days, is resorted to by few except 
those who wish to glance at the manuscript 
with which the Electric Telegraph 


newspapers, 
almost hourly, 


Office notities, 


tion of the Czar, or some other equally exciting 
and veracious rumour, to be contradicted by the 
next following despatch. The cotton mills, which 
are almost all in the districts of Ancoats and 


JLulme, are generally shut, or doing but little. The | 


warchouses are all closed at the universal Man- 
chester dinner-hour, one o'clock ; you see the 
single clerk, who has remained there to dispose 
of the letters brought by that morning’s post, 
emerging from the door, with his gaudiest necker- 


chief and walking-cane for the racecourse, while | 


the porter, bearing an immense bunch of keys, 


secures the mighty padlocks, and retires to his | 


family party. 
in some parts utterly vacant; but the central 
Market-street, on one of the race days, is thronged 
with people all going one way, and with vehicles 
of all classes, bound for the racecourse at Brough- 
ton. <A stranger would suppose, computing the 
many thousands who crowd along in that direction, 
that Manchester fanatically de voted itself to that 
one pursuit of going to the races. On the con- 


trary, the greater proportion of the people are | 
They have taken their) 


scarcely aware of them. 
departure in multitudinous tlocks, at a much 
earlier hour, and they have settled down, here 
and there, in chosen spots all over the country, 
within a circle of some forty or fifty miles radius. 
Men with a five pound note or so to spare, and | 


with no wives or children expecting their share | 


of the treat, have gone to Killarney or to the 
Highlands, to London, or perhaps to the Continent ; 
still preserving their habits of social combination, 
parties of a dozen or twenty, members of the 
Atheneum, have made a trip to Hamburg, in 
company with one of their German friends, or 
have confided the leadership of an excursion to | 


The Ex- |g 


the storming of 
Silistria, the capture of Cronstadt, the assassina- | 


The streets, in the afternoon, are | 


Paris to the professor of French in their institn- 
tion. Other tourists, limiting their “ oud’ (which 
is Lancashire for excursion), to a couple of days 
or three, may now be enveloped in a cloud upon 
the summit of Snowdon, drinking porter in the 
snug little hut, at that eminence, “and discussing 
the propriety of waiting until the view be cle: ared : 

or they may be rambling through the romantic 
scenery of Dovedale, or in the green and awful 
shades of Sherwood Forest, or braving the bois- 
terous air of the open hills of northern Yorkshire, 
or boating it on placid Windermere, or, almost 
annihil: ited by the rending torture of sickness, in 
a Manx or Dublin steamer, cutting through the 
cross waves of the Irish Sea. Pleasures like 
these have drawn away vast numbers of the youth 
of Manchester, exempted for this holiday from 
attendance at the desk or at the counter; and it 
has been oftenremarked, that Manchester, although 
situate naturally in a flat uninteresting plain, 

having, within two hours’ walk, scarcely anything 
of scenic beauty, may yet be taken as a centre, 
geographically more convenient, perhaps, than 
any other city in the kingdom, for speedy access 
by the numerous railways concentrated there, to 
the most approved examples of the picturesque 
style of which Britain is entitled to boast. But 
there are open fields, quite removed from the 
| brick kilns, the brick chimneys, and their smoke; 
‘vivulets quite pure of intermixture with the 
drains of dye-works ; and even hills, on more 
than one side of the city, within half an hour's 
journey by rail, to which an extraordinary number 
of persons resort in the Whitsuntide week. The 
great chain of hills known as Blackstone Edge, 
| which has been appropriately called the bi ickbone 
of northern England, aud which forms a barrier 
‘between Lancashire and Y orkshire, penetrated only 
by the Titanic skill of canal and railway engineers, 
together with the neighbouring hills of De rby shire 
' southw ard, and those which divide the district of 
‘the Ribble, in the middle of the county, from 
‘that of the Irwell and Mersey, afford many very 
pleasant resting-places of rural seclusion, ond are 
sought with fond eagerness by worn and weary 
s townsmen; while in the opposite direction, the 
singular and conspicuous eminence known as 
| Alderley Edge, not far from Macclesfield, and the 
tranquil villages of Cheshire, with the small 
“meres” of fresh and limpid water that lie em- 
bosomed in their verdant slopes of meadow, have 
become favourite places of sojourn. The sea-coast 
of Lancashire, tame and level as it is, possesses 
several sandy bathing-places, which attract a good 
many visitors. All these places are full of Man- 
chester folks at Whitsuntide; for though all 
English eyes love the rural verdure, none ache 
‘for a glimpse of it more than theirs. 

But the great emigration of these holidays de- 
| pends not upon individual tastes or caprices. It 
is organized and systematic, more so than any 
other affair of pleasure we know. It is the regular 
exodus of the Sunday schools. There is no more 
characteristic and remarkable feature of Manches- 
ter social aspects than this. Upon a recent 
occasion, when the royal family visited Manchester, 
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a spectacle was provided for the Queen’s gratifi- 
cation which has never, we are assured, been 
lleled in its own way. Between 70,000 and 


80,000 children of the working class, all under | 


instruction in the Sunday schools of Manchester 
and its neighbourhood, with their teachers num- 


bering nearly 12,000, were assembled in the Peel | 


Park, ranged in a vast wooden amphitheatre 
erected for the purpose, to greet the Queen of 
England with their bright looks, and their concert 
of silver tongues in the national anthem. Such 
an exhibition cannot easily be repeated, showing 
the real importance and extent of this most hope- 
ful educational agency, which, all imperfect and 
insufficient as it is, in view of the exigencies of 
our time, and of the imperative need of some 
more permanent and comprehensive system of 
popular instruction, does yet appear to promise 
a happier and purer world, for the generation who 
shall have grown up under its influence, than 
England has ever yet found room for. But a 
scarcely less striking illustration of the immense 
hold which the institution of Sunday schools 
has taken of the population of our manu- 
facturing districts, may be witnessed at Whitsun- 
tide. It is the established rule, with scarcely 
a single exception, that upon three days, at 
least, of the holiday week, all the children 
of every Sunday school shall be taken to some 
place of innocent entertainment, and feasted sufli- 
ciently, at the expense of the patrons of the 
school. When we recal the fact, that probably 
the schools of Manchester and Salford, taking 
those connected with the Established Church, and 
those of the varions Dissenting denominations, 
number three or four score, and most of them 
have several hundred children under their care, 
without including the schools of neighbouring 
towns and villages, we think it will be admitted, 
that to convey all these young people out into the 
country, often to places at a distance of many 
miles, to keep them out of mischief, and to keep 
them amused, and to bring them to their parents’ 
homes again at night, without accident or discon- 


tent, is an operation that requires not only a vast | 
expense, but an amount of energy, prudence, and | 
kind attentiveness, which does great honour to the | 


good people of the different religious communities, 
by whom these expeditions are conducted. 
The Sabbath has been passed, we are afraid, 


with more anxicty about the weather of to-mor- | 
row, and more frequently intrusive recollection of 
its arrangements, than, upon any other Sabbath | 


of the year, the severity of orthodox Sabbatarian- 
ism would allow. It is nine o’clock on Monday 
morning; and the square, in front of St. Ann’s 
Church, extending to the Royal Exchange, is 


occupied by twenty or thirty distinct bands of 


scholars and teachers; every one headed by the 
clergyman, with the churchwardens and sides- 
men, bearing their official maces ; every one mar- 
shalled beneath its own banner, or accompanied 
by a boyish ensign who carries, with the stately 
pride of a Roman legionary, the pole surmounted 
Y an ornamental panelled board, upon which 
the name of the school has been inscribed, and 
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often adorned with some significant device, such as 
a Bible and crown, a cross, or the fretted pinnacle 
of a Gothic spire; in the style of these decora- 
tions we can detect, sometimes, the ecclesiastical 
inclinations of the incumbent of the district 
church, whether evangelically simple, or having 
a sympathy with Puseyite antiquarianism. The 
children are delighted, but not wild, for they are 
|conscious of the dignified character of the annual 
strect procession; and awfully conscious of the 
ladies and gentlemen who are gazing upon them 
from the house-windows, or from the shops and 
footpaths. Some of the girls’ schools are clad all 
in a sort of uniform of white frocks and clean 
white caps, which have been furnished to them 
for the occasion; but others, with a judicious 
anticipation of rain, have been provided with 
good straw-bonnets. Of the children not in uni- 
form, every little girl wears her best clothes, and 
her most lady-lhke manners; a great many have 
brought eighteenpenny parasols, and you hardly 
see a boy who has not, if his teacher will let him 
keep it, armed himself with a stick, which he 
sometimes carries like a concealed bludgeon of a 
ruftian, stifly wrapped under his waistcoat. The 
clergymen are busily consulting with their lay 
assistants, about the order of the march; the 
clergymen’s ladies are combining with the female 
teachers, and active sisters of the congregation, to 
preserve decorum and order amongst the girls. 
The hundred boys in a blue garb of charity, be- 
longing to the ancient hospital of Humphrey 
Cheetham, are represented by a band of the eldest, 
skilled in the performance of music, who blow 
hilarious and sacred strains into their brazen in- 
struments. At length, the arrangements are com- 
plete; the police have cleared the streets, the 
,word to march is given, and the procession defiles 
through the principal thoroughfares of the city, 
for an hour or more, to the gate of the old Cathe- 
dral. A select portion of every school is deputed 
| to attend the special service, and hear the appro- 
| priate discourse; the others return to their homes, 
/and reassemble, perhaps, on the following morn- 
ing, for their first day of unceremonious pleasure. 
The Monday procession, which belongs only to 
the Church schools, usually numbers about fifteen 
thousand children. It is preceded by a few 
clerical and lay officials of the Cathedral Church, 
and is terminated, after all the Church schools 
have followed each other in due precedence, by 
the “ Ragged” school, or “ Industrial,’’ led by 
its benevolent managers, and bearing as its own 
insignia a placard, ‘“‘ Though Last not Least,’”’ and 
also a pictorial banner showing, upon its front, 
the representation of a miserable ragged and 
dirty urchin crouching in the mire of the street ; 
and upon its reverse side, a portrait of the same 
lad, clean and neat, and doing well at school; 
the first having a motto, ‘“ I was lost,’’ and the 
second, ‘I am found.” Other banners may be 
inscribed with references to the Divine command, 
‘““Feed My Lambs;” and we dare say, these 
touching suggestions are likely to be quite as 
effectual as all the oratory of Manchester Educa- 








tional Conferences, which have produced as yet 
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more cry than wool, though with incessant wool- 
gathering. 

There is no procession of the schools belonging 
to Dissenters, but they are brought together, in 
considerable numbers, cither at some large 
chapel of their own sect, or at the réunion of the 
Association of Schools, irrespective of denomina- 
tional differences. These proceedings are of course 


introduced with some religious service, and with | 


seasonable addresses. It is not until Wednesday, 
however, that the excursions of pleasure begin. 
That day being the first of the races and the fair, 


it has been thought desirable to provide for the, 
removal of the young people from town, so far as | 
may be practicable, during the continuance of | 


scenes which, at any rate, 
become too familiar with. Ev ery railway station, 
accordingly, is early thronged by the school par- 


children should not. 


ling and intercourse which pass, now-a-days, 
between its towns and its countics,—separated, 
in the last century, so far as mutual influence js 
concerned, more widely than are the several king- 
doms of Western Europe at this day. That the 
English people may learn to know England, is not 
the least important part of their political and 
moral education. 

But we must not keep on looking forward to 
the time when these happy children will be men 
and women, the “good time coming,” as we 
trust it will prove to be. They are making a 
good time of it now. If they have been whirled 
away to New Brighton one day, and got home at 
midnight, perhaps, the next day they turn out, 
with the inexhaustible ardour of holiday child- 


hood, to make a survey of ali the cheap “exhibi- 


ties, and special trains are despatched at brief 


intervals, bearing an immense freight of happy 
and fresh-hearted innocence. Most of the larger 


and birdies 


schools are taken to such places as we have men- | 


tioned, a dozen or twenty miles off; but there 
are reat which have not been indulged with a 


day upon the sea-beach, and some are actually | 


treated with a journey as far as Hull or Lincoln. 
In this way, the humblest class of people acquire 
a practical acquaint: ince with the geography of 
their own country, and incidentally, also, with 
its history and social varieties, for the teachers 
usually take care to excite in their children such 


tions, instructive and amusing, which Manchester 
possesses. They go to see the stuffed ‘‘ beasties 
” in’ the Museum; they go to sce the 
Panorama of the Arctic Regions ; they go to 
spend a long and sunny day upon the grassy 
slopes of the Queen’s Park, or in some field, 
hired for their especial reercation, where you may 
sce the girls linked in most enormous circles, for 


“drop the kerchief,” or ‘‘ kiss in the ring ;”” and 


the boys playing at cricket, which is a pastime at 


! 


Manchester not “reserved for genteel youths, as in 


some other parts of the country, but favoured 
with the patronage of every errand boy who can 


appoint a meeting with a couple of his fellows, 


an interest in any locality they visit, as may be- ; having but a single bat, and a pebble for a ball, in 


long to the brief statement of its rem: arkable 
associations.* We are very confident, that the 


' the possession of ‘the whole club. Or the lads have 


erected their school-banner as a winning-post for 


future welfare of this kingdom will possess, | the foot races, in which the teachers, forgetful of 
their class gravity, energetically join; or, they 


among other favourable circumstances, not its 


least security in the fact, that although ignorance | 
of letters and of science, a necessary consequence, 


be many hundreds of thousands of men and 
women, to whom “ the ample page, rich with the 
spoils of time” was never unfolded, who are 
nevertheless made familiar with at least the sur- 
face of their native land, by the incessant travel- 


* We have now before us a numerical return of the 
ertra passenger traflic upon all the railways leading out 
of Manchester, during the holiday week, which, con- 
sidering that the population of Manchester, and its ad- 
joining sister borough of Salford, amounts to something 
less than 400,000 altogether, affords most remarkab le 
proofof the extentofthisexcursioning habit. The London 
and North Western Railway conveyed about 20,000 per- 
sons out of town, in special trains, during the six days 
of the week; the Lancashire and Yorkshire Iailway, 
certainly, took more than 25,000; the ast Lancashire 

tailway, 7,000 scholars on Thursday, the great school 
day,and perhaps an equal number altogether, during 
the whole of the rest of the week; the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, 10,000 or 12,000 
from the Manchester end, without reckoning very large 
numbers brought thither from the Midland and Eastern 
counties; the short line of eight miles into Cheshire, an 
average of 5,000 a day, except on Thursday and Friday, 
when there were 7,900, on account of a grand open-air 
festival of the Temperance Societies. ‘The extra trains 
of the Whit week accommodated, we may safely compute, 
a hundred thousand passengers; in addition to which, 
the numbers who travelled by the ordinary trains of each 
line were considerably more than usual. 


of extreme poverty, is far too common, there will | in the ponds for dace ‘and gudgeon. 


revel in the activity of gymnastic exercises, with 
the rope and vaulting-bar and pole; or they fish 
Some:children 

vander laughing in the ‘maze, or “ puzzling.- 
pinnae as ‘they call it; the smallest roll down 
the hill. Are not their guardians quite as happy, 
in superintending all this enjoyment? Indeed, it 
secms so; and we doubt not, that many a pale 
artisan or milliner, who has sacrificed, on every 
Sunday of the past year, all the precious hours of 
freedom which were ever allowed from their toil- 


some and monotonous employments, for the sake 


of doing good to these young souls, the cherished 
objects of incredible patience and of anxious care, 
finds a recompense to-day not only in the self- 
approving conscicnce that must reward such high 
unselfish efforts, but in the grateful sight of so 
much healthy cheerfulness in the dear children 
upon whom their generous affection has been ex- 
pended. 

And if some virtuous youth and maiden, who 
have worked together, for the instruction of little 
ones that would have grown up heathen, but for 
their Christian kindness,—sceing each other’s 
constancy in good works, and having acquired s0 
great a rec iprocal esteem and mutual sympathy, 
as must in cither case be merited—do meet each 
other in the leafy walks of the park, on this glad 
holiday, with a blush and a smile, and a softer 


light of the melting eye than was ever shed upot 
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obedient scholars,—if they walk aside together in 
the evening, while the children are engaged in 
their feast of ‘‘ buns and milk,” and find, after a 
brief and sweet exchange of the sincerest and 
holiest words to be ever uttered by human lips, 
that life has another lesson, or another form of 
the great lesson of love, than that divine and 
sacred one they have endeavoured, with humble 
fidelity, to teach the children of the poor and 
ignorant,—a new lesson which is now to be 
studied by themselves, in giving of heart to heart 
for all eternity, and in linking of hand with 
hand for guidance and support along the steep 
ascending path of their way in this world,—if the 
young man feels that in Aer companionship, his 
manhood will be tenfold more energetic, and his 
noble aspiration of mind, which already has re- 
yolted from all rude and sordid fellowship, will | 
be directed and refined by the unerring instincts | 
of her pure feminine affectionate sensibility,—if 
the maiden feels, as she takes his arm for the first 
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time, that she will be no more lonely, no more a 
closed bud of womanhood checked by the cold 
reserve to which her sex are doomed in solitary 
youth, or spending ali her love and all her care 
upon the wayward children of her adoption, which 
abide not with her, but that she will be valued 
and cherished by Aim, and will have the joyful 
task of keeping his home in peace and moral 
beauty, his heart in contentment and good courage, 
and his and her children, perhaps, in the way 
they ought to go, in a way leading far on into the 
‘good time coming,’’ and connecting their narrow 
lite of this time with all the prospects of mankind, 
—if this does ever happen, we say, most happy 
are they so mated, and for the sake of such good 
hearts, and for the sake of our common humanity, 
which preserve some good hearts everywhere, 
glad are we in telling our readers, how Man- 
chester goes forth to play at the pleasant Whit- 
suntide festival. 





ILTED SMITH. A STORY 


OF 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES, 


LY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WORKING MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Nonopy, so far as we are aware, has ever thought | 
fit to contradict that dogma of the most axioma- | 
tical of English poets, which declares that ‘the | 
proper study of mankind is man ;” on the contrary, | 
‘it has met with universal acceptance among read- 
ers and writers, men of observation and men of no 
observation at all. A dogma so generally received 
must possess some intrinsic recommendation be- 
yond its mere intrinsic truth—there are other 
precepts just as true, and even of greater moral 
importance, which, though no man thinks of dis- | 
puting them, make very little way in the world, 
and, like dummies in a shop-kceper’s window, 
stand ranged on the shelves of our memories, never 
to be taken down, or, if taken down, only to be 
dusted and polished to make a fairer show, and 
then restored to their places. The truth is, that 
the precept in question comes to us doubly and 
trebly recommended—it appeals to our many- 
sided human nature on all sides at once, and. 
while it flatters our judgment and discrimination, 
and whatever other intellectual capacities we may 
chance to possess, or imagine we possess—for in 
this particular instance the fancy will do as well 
as the fact—it feeds our self-love, defends, and in 
4 manner justifies our moral perversities, and 
imparts a most delectable complacency on the 
score of our individual selves—provided we only 
make the right use of it. Theright use, of course 
—il, modifying a common proverb, what every- 
body does is right—is to dismiss the impertinent 
objurgation of the old Greek who sung, ‘‘ Know 
thyself,” and, turning our regards from so con- 
fined and contracted a subject, extend them to the 


| 


} 


concerns of our neighbours, all of whom we ought 
to consider as persons of a drama got up, with its 
‘scenery, machinery, and decorations,’’ for our 
especial amusement and gratification. When it 
is undertaken on this principle ‘‘ the proper study 
of mankind’ becomes a most charming and ele- 
vating pursuit; the range of objects which it 
brings within our view is so extensive, and infi- 
nitely varied, that he must be a blockhead indeed 
who cannot select from among them materials, 
and very choice ones too, for amusement when he 
wants to be amused—for instruction when he 


‘chooses to be instructed—and for comfort and con- 


solation when he needs to be comforted and con- 
soled. ‘The misfortunes, the faults, the failings, 
and short-comings of our dear brethren and sisters, 
condemned like ourselves to traverse this sublu- 
nary vale of woes and whims, of sciences and 
stupidities, of tears and laughter, are all so many 


gifts and benevolences lavishly bestowed upon 


our proper selves, and we ought to be grateful, 
and he would be a prodigious liar who should 


dare to insinuate that we are not grateful, to 


them for such amiable evidences of their partici- 
pation in the errors and weaknesses of our com- 
mon lot. How thankfully we cherish these bene- 
factions, and make the most of them, no man 
needs to be informed, since, so universal is the 
sense of obligations of this kind that the memory 
of them is never suffered to die out—and even 
though a benefactor be thus generous only once 
in his life, and for thirty or forty years after may 
churlishly close up the fountains of charity, we 
yet religiously preserve the fragrance of his 
former benevolence, and scorn to lose an oppor- 
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tunity of pleasantly reminding him of our sense of 


that solitary obligation. | 
But just as the moral lapses, and personal mis- 
fortunes of our fellow-pilgrims are consolatory to 
our inner consciousness, and are, therefore, ac- 
cepted with complacent thankfulness,—and we 
have continual cause for gratitude on this score, 


man being born to trouble—still it does sometimes | 


happen that we have just cause of offence in acts 
of a contrary description, and events, over which 
it may be no mere mortal could exercise the 
slightest control, of a character which those to 


whom they befall are apt to deem fortunate, but | 
which naturally excite our secret dissatisfaction. | 


The respect which we owe, and pay too, to our- 
selves resents very properly and justifiably the 
sudden elevation of our neighbour to a position 
which we are conscious we also could fill with 
equal dignity, and something more, we are sure 
of that, than equal desert. This is a substantial 
offence, and one that we are bound to resent—and 
we do resent it, in the exercise of the undoubted 
prerogative of human nature. We dig up the 
antecedents of the offender, and remind him of « 
time when he was more tolerant of our common 
frailty, when he humanely committed that false 
step which was a balm to our secret bosom, be- 
cause it set off so favourably that particular moral 


or social virtue in which we were conscious of 


excelling; when he didn’t, couldn’t, or wouldn't 
pay that debt—or marry that woman—or sub- 
scribe to that faith, political or religious; and 
when he incurred that odium therefor, which, 
while it revealed him to our internal convictions 
as a veritable man and brother, generously autho- 
rised us to bestow upon him all those endearing 
appellatives which society has agreed to lavish 
upon those eccentric individuals who deviate for 
their amusement from the beaten and orthodox 
walk. Nay, if he have never been thus liberal in 
his own person, we recur to the liberality of his 
ancestors, if he had any—and do all we can te 
pelt him from his pedestal with the bricks which 
his father laid with a trowel,—with the loaves 


which his grandfather lugged about in a basket | 
upon his shoulders,—or, failing such missiles, to. 


lash him from it with the rope with which his 
great grandfather was hanged. This is all ex- 


ceedingly right and proper; and if anybody doubts | 
that it is so, we refer them to the practice in| 
of ‘ Watercresses !”’ 


courts and cabinets and houses of Lords and 


Commons, where they may disabuse themselves. 
We need not quote a column of ' 


of their error. 
the newspaper in illustration of this fact: all the 


world knows that should my Lord Jingle be made. 
with contempt for the envious blockheads who 


rime minister to-morrow, before this day week 


the whole of such portions of his political prece- | 
dents and personal experiences, as could by any. 
possibility be gathered up and used as weapons of 
offence, would be hurled at his devoted head in| 
symptom of mortification at these unworthy 


the course of one or other of those tremendous 








which the atoms that compose this great abstrae- 
tion hustle and jostle one another, the instincts 
which govern their movements are precisely the 
same. And here we might, were we so dis. 
posed, read to all and sundry who may honour us 
with a perusal, an interesting homily, in which 
we might practically set forth a very humiliating 
doctrine, the tendency of which would be to show 
that the equality and fraternity about which our 
good Gallic friends, and some friends too nearer 
home, made such a fuss a little while ago, and 


which they regarded a3 so great a desideratum, 


does really exist—and that it is impossible that it 
should cease to exist, so long as human nature 
exists, and continues to be what it is—that the 
accidental discrepancies between individuals are 
as nothing, compared with the positive unanimity 
of the general mind and character—and that for 
this very reason, if one could but see it, any at- 
tempt to plane equality down to a dead level, and 
to extend fraternity to the breeches’ pocket as 
well as the bosom, must necessarily defeat itself 
—that, in a word, the Creator has made us all so 
remarkably like one another as we are, with the 
express, and, to discriminating eyes, patent design 
that we shall not be more like one another than 
we are. But we rise superior to the temptation 
to dilate on this topic, which assails us, and pass 
on to remark that, human nature being the same 
everywhere, and therefore the same among shop- 
keepers as it is among senators, it fell out that our 
young friend, Ilted Smith, reaped the usual fruits 
of the general law within a comparatively short 
period after the promotion, if such it could be 
called, which Betsy, for her own ends, had thrust 
upon him. ‘The detraction which is wisely 
ordered to ensue upon promotion—-the slander 
which is sure to follow success, even though it be 
unsought—came as certainly in his case as it 
would have come in that of the prime minister. 
The business intercourse which he was compelled 
to hold with the numerous members of: the estab- 
lishment grew daily less agreeable—annoyances 
trifling in themselves, but irksome as evidences of 
the spirit from which they emanated, drove him 
from the common-room; a mock respect, assumed 
as the cloak of real insult, tried his temper; 


anonymous letters, coarsely reminding him of his 


forlorn and friendless poverty when he first entered 
the house, roused his resentment. ‘The shrill ery 
in a feigned voice, which 
greeted him almost daily from the dark avenues 
of the underground warehouse—and the leering, 
grinning faces, turned towards him when that ery 
was heard in the streets, while they filled him 


could find no better vent for their malice, yet 
disturbed his equanimity, and the consciousness 
that they did so wounded his self-respect. He 
was too proud, however, to betray the slightest 


logomachies, amid the terrific explosion of which, | practices, but self-contained, and apparently re- 
according to the unalterable decree of Providence, _gardless of them all, pursued the quiet tenor of 


legal enactments have their birth. 


Now human nature is human nature, and what- | 


| his way. 


He was rather surprised one evening, while 


ever may be the adventitious circumstances amidst | walking with Nancy on a visit to his mother, 
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find himself making her the confidant of this! of his sister, which a few months would bring 
absurd grievance. about, to the moiety of seven thousand pounds, 
“J have noticed it long,’ said Nancy, “but left them by the will of his grandfather. Betsy, 
should not have mentioned it to you had you not) without formally assenting to his proposition, had 
ken; it will disappear of itself in time if you | received it graciously-—advising the cautious suitor 
take no notice of it. You affronted Mr. Dednail | not to be precipitate, for the sake of all parties. 
by speaking French to Miss Bagshawe in his pre-, Having been thus candid with regard to this 
sence. J never suspected him of being very much secret negotiation, we may take the opportunity 
our friend. I have reasons now for supposing of intrusting the reader with a farther secret not 
him your enemy.”’ worth making a mystery of, and which may 
“ And what are they, Nancy? if I may ask.” therefore as well out at once. It is a fact, then, 
T cannot tell you them now—it is better not.” that the free and graceful manners of Marie, the 
“So be it—I want no additional reasons for) brilliant accomplishments of which she was the 
disliking him—though I hardly know why I mistress without appearing to attach the slightest 
should do that; he has more upon his shoulders value to them, her vivacity, good sense, affability, 
than any man in the house, and bears it well—I and freedom from even that degree of hauteur 
will do him that justice—think of me as he may.” | which her position might have justified—all these, 
On approaching the villa they heard the sounds | united with a style of features peculiarly naive 
of John Brunt’s organ, to which Marie had latterly | and charming, had made a certain definite im- 
taken it into her head to pay almost daily visits | pression upon our hero. Though not in love 
for the practice of cathedral music, of which John | with the fascinating girl—for he could only have 
had a pretty extensive collection. He himself| reached that climax through the regular stages of 
was seated in the verandah, gratifying, as he said, | respect, esteem, friendship, and the approval of a 
three senses at once, with the fair prospect, the judgment more exacting than is generally cited to 
fragrance of his cigar, and the strains of Mozart. | such cases—he might be considered her warm 
Nancy, pleading the call of duty, left after a short | and genuine admirer. It sometimes happens that 
stay. John Brunt opencd a volume of Becthoven, | this state of feeling is brought to a sudden and 
and Marie, accompanying herself on the soft- | unanticipated crisis by the course of circumstances, 
voiced diapasons, sung the exquisite strain of and thus it had nearly happened on the present 
“ Adelaide,” with a power of simplicity andj occasion. On leaving the villa to return home, 
pathos of which Ilted never imagined her pos-|as it was yet early in the evening, Marie had 
sessed, and which, spite of himself, drew invo-| herself proposed that they should make a circuit 
luntary tears from his eyes. of a mile or so, in order to view the moonlit 
They walked home together, after an carly sup-| landscape from one or two picturesque points. 
per, in the bright moonlight. The streets were | It may be that there is something treacherously 
thronged by pedestrians, lured forth by the} seductive in a broad and beautiful landscape spread 
beauty of the night after a sultry day. On turn-| like a panorama at one’s feet, and lying slumber- 
ing the corner of Milsom-street, they met Mr. | ously calm in a flood of silver light—it may be 
_ and Mrs. Bagshawe arm-in-arm, a very unusual that the whisper of aspens as they flutter and 
sight, and one which Tlted did not remember to} rustle in the night-wind, whose balmy breath 
have ever seen before. Betsy drew herself up with | wafts the fleecy clouds along the starry arch, and 
an air as they approached, and it was plain she; spots the placid meadows with their fugitive 
was as much offended as astonished at the sight shadows, has a music of its own which appeals 
ofher daughter hanging on the arm of the cashier. | more powerfully to the heart than even the 
“Upon my word!” she began, but checked her-| strains of Mozart or the lays of Beethoven—it 
self immediately, and feigning a message for Ilted, | may be that there is some natural and universal 
sent him off to O’Swell’s, with an invitation for | law to which the mortal sympathies of us humans 
dinner on the morrow—then drawing the arm of | are passively subject under influences which it is 
Marie within her own, began reading her a lec- | decreed shall now and then combine to o’ermaster 
ture on proper pride, which we are happily not | the dull sense of the matter-of-fact world, and 
under the necessity of reporting. The fact was thrust elysium on us whether we will or no—in 
that Betsy had latterly come to the conclusion | fact, a great many things may be; but which of 
that the sooner both her charming girls were them it was, or what combination of them it was, 
married out of the way the better. She designed we cannot undertake to say—but so it did happen 
Marie for Mr. Scudd, who having taken a fancy somehow, that on arriving at a little eminence 
—he was incapable of any emotion of a nature, which overlooked the valley of the Avon where it 
more profound—for that young lady, had, like a | stretches away toward the east, Ilted seated him- 
Prudent tactician, and warned probably by the | self on the grassy sward, yet warm, from its long 
experience of Chipchase, commenced operations | baking in the sun’s rays, and spreading his hand- 
by laying siege to the outworks. Perceiving that | kerchief as a seat for Marie, beckoned her to his 
12 the household of which he was now a member, | side. And there for a full half-hour they sat and 
dur fomina facti, as Bagshawe in a moment of|talked—a quiet undervoiced talk—or gazed 
elevation had declared, he had respectfully asked | silently on the scene below and around—anon 
permission of Betsy to pay his court to her elder | they turn their faces to the sky 
daughter, qualifying his request with the infor- Where Dian's crest 
mation that he would be entitled, at the majority | Floats through the azure air, an island of the blest— 
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and then Ilted fecls a strange unpainful fluttering | having quietly heard his incoherent story, which 
at the breast as the fragrant breeze blows the | was to the effect that the back-door was fastened 


curling tresses of that fair head into his manly | up by a dozen stout gimlets bored through it on 
face, and his stalwart arm steals, without the the outside, and that it was impossible to effect an 
impulse of his will, around that slender waist, exit, ordered him forthwith to unpack all the 
which it enfolds with a brotherly clasp. Was bales, and bring their contents into the show. 


there a silent motionless pressure of his lip to the 


white arching forchead? We have a notion there. 


was; and that Marie, if she was aware of it, let 
it pass without notice-+—not seeming aware of it: 
but she arose and tripped nimbly homewards, and 
taking his arm when he overtook her, hung upon 


it in sisterly confidence—and so down the hill, 
together, hardly exchanging a syllable by the way | 
—till on turning the corner of Milsom-street they. 
were confronted with the rare spectacle of papa | 


and mamma arm-in-arm. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Srycr the sudden invasion of his premises by 
the excise inspector and his myrmidons, Bag- 
shawe had exercised the utmost caution in the 
management of his secret trade. He had been 
gradually working off the stock upon hand by 
submitting to some slight sacrifices, which he 
could well afford to make, in its disposal. After 
an interval of some months, however, in propor- 
tion as his apprehensions diminished, his precau- 
tions relaxed, and on the very day when the 
events recorded in the last chapter took place, he 
had received a fresh consignment of goods packed 
in English barrels and brought to his door ona 
brewer’s dray. These he had unpacked and exa- 


mined: but they yet remained in his private | 


warehouse, to be marked and priced before stowing 
away. 

O’Swell, whose destiny it seemed to be the 
bearer of ill news, made his appearance at break- 


fast-time instead of at the dinner to which he had | 


been invited, and again brought the intelligence 
that the excise, if not close upon his heels, would 
be after him in a few minutes; and that if any- 
thing was to be done, not a moment must be lost in 
doing it. They were convinced, he said, that 
they were on the right scent, and had got down 
a London revenue officer, whom it might not be 
“‘aisy to gammon.” 

Bagshawe heard this news with indescribable 
dismay, but the very imminence of the catastrophe 
which threatened him with ruin for once em- 
boldened him with a desperate courage, and he 
set about preparing for what was inevitable, with 
the air and the feeling, too, ofa hunted quarry, 
driven tobay. All places of concealment known 
to others besides himself and wife, were immedi- 
ately emptied of their contents; and such of these 
as could not be crammed into the more private 
repositories were packed up in bales with the 
newly-arrived goods, to be wheeled off on a truck 
by the trusty Hobbs, to the lodging-house. This 
being hurriedly accomplished, the party were 
about sitting down to breakfast, when Hobbs, 
poking his frightened face in at the half-open door, 
beckoned frantically to his mistress. Betsy, rising 
with dignity, went out to the stair-head, and 


room. Excusing herself to her guests, and bid- 
ding Marie preside at the table, Betsy superin- 
tended the execution of this bold manceuvre with 
the coolness of an old strategist ; and having seen 
it effectually accomplished, returned tranquilly to 
the breakfast-room. Bagshawe, hastily swallow- 
ing a couple of cups of coffee, withdrew to the 
counting-house, where he sat trying his utmost 
to smooth his troubled features to an aspect of 
‘composure. No great space of time was allowed 
him for the experiment. He had scarcely been 
rejoined by O’Swell, who was seriously urging 
him to accompany the searchers himself, in order 
to lull suspicion, when the posse, consisting of the 
same party who had paid the previous visit, in- 
creased by the addition of a stranger, a lean, lynx- 
eyed looking fellow of forty, arrived. They were 
shown, as before, into the counting-house. O’Swell 
drew forth the decanters, and offered them re- 
freshment; but the fat little inspector declined it 
with rather an insolent jerk of the head, so sud- 
den and sharp, that one would have hardly been 
surprised to have seen it fly off his shoulders, 
The stranger, moreover, put an authoritative veto 
on any such proceeding, and, producing his war- 
rant, intimated his intention of immediately com- 
mencing the search. 

Bagshawe rose, and volunteered to lead the 
way. 

“T shall lead the way myself,” said the stranger, 
‘‘you can favour us with your company, or not, 
as you choose; but we have authority for what 
we do—and you will not be allowed to interfere.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself to be so polite,” said 
Bagshawe ; ‘‘ you may search, confound you, 4s 
much as you like, because there is nothing for you 
Ito find—if there was, by Jove, I’d pitch the 
| whole lot of you out of doors, before you should 
lay hands on it—I’ve got fellows enough here to 
do it if I chose.” 
| The stranger stared at Bagshawe as he uttered 
‘these words, and looked for a moment as though 
'some misgiving had crossed his mind. O’Swell 
observed this, and added his mite to disturb the 
‘confidence with which he had evidently com- 

menced his mission. 

‘‘ Faith, cousin,” said he, ‘‘ the gentleman 18 4 
stranger, and has come a long way to be taken 10; 
but bedad he'll go back the wiser, and look 
another time before he leaps so far. Now then, 
gentlemen, the sooner you begin the better—by 
the powers if you look alive you'll catch the 
Abigails making the beds!” 

The search commenced with the stationing of 4 
couple of men in the hall to see that nothing was 
carried out of the house. The rest then descen 
to the basement floor and began a rigorous inves 
tigation of eyery hole and corner, and of every 
likely and unlikely receptacle which it was po& 











sible to appropriate to purposes of concealment. 
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From the cellars, warehouses, and kitchens, they! ‘I cannot blame them,” said Retsy, “I am 
ransacked their way upwards to the very garrets. | sure. I hope, when the illegal trade is stopped, 
Bagshawe, who followed with O’Swell at their we shall have a better sale for our own excellent 
heels, and grinning with a very bad grace, saw | English goods.”’ 
with a terror and mingled wrath which he could; ‘You may well say that, madam. I assure 
iJ conceal, that their information had been precise | you upon my honour that the silks before me are 
and exact. They pulled the bottom drawer from as good as any French silks I ever saw in my 
his own cabinet and looked into the well beneath, | life—this, for instance (and the man smoothed a 
which but an hour before had been full of con- | piece of Lyons silk upon his palm) is equal to the 
traband wares: they gauged the cisterns in the best Lyons manufacture.” 
bedrooms with a jointed rule, and discovering) ‘‘I shall think you flatter me,’’ said Betsy, 
that the bottoms rose from the farther side dia- | ‘‘ unless you let me sell you a dress of it for your 
nally to within an inch or two of the water-| good lady.” 
level at the front, they would have pulled out the; ‘‘ Well, the fact is, she will be expecting some- 
facing-boards, but Bagshawe opened them and _| thing on my return—and, come, for once I don’t 
revealed the brushes, combs, soap, and implements | care if I do.”’ 
of the toilet which since the morning had taken | Betsy seized a yard measure, whipped out her 
the place of the Parisian gloves and Lyons hose. | scissors, and in a twinkling cut off the dress, and 
They mounted to the garrets, examined the elec- | commenced making it up intoa neat parcel. ‘‘Do 
tric apparatus, and even went out on the roof; but | me the favour,”’ she said, ‘‘ to step into the next 
nothing as yet had rewarded their indefatigable | room and take a glass of wine—is there anything 
exertions. When, on descending, the stranger else I can show you? We have some elegant 
paused and undesignedly struck his walking-stick | shawls.” 
smartly on the stair as he turned to speak to, ‘‘ Nothing, I thank you. I shall have the 
the inspector, Bagshawe’s limbs for a moment pleasure of drinking your health, and making my 
refused their office, as the dull sound, so eloquent apology to Mr. Bagshawe.”’ 
to him of the contents beneath, smote upon his; The officers, having dismissed their men, stepped 
ear. But the officer heeded it not, and moved on. into the sitting-room, and Bagshawe, accepting 
Qn arriving at the show-room, which they had their apology with his best grace, helped them to 
passed on going up, in deference to a bevy of wine, and drank to their better acquaintance. 
lady customers upon whom Betsy was in atten- | Betsy soon returned with the stranger's parcel, 
dance, she received them with a courteous but for which he paid her five guineas, and shortly 
somewhat supercilious air, and motioned them in. after took his leave, having to return to London 
The officers stalked through the splendid apart- | that night. 
ment, gorgeous on every side with the identical; When the house was clear of them, Bagshawe 
objects of which they had come in search, and} was for the first time made aware of the bold 
the discovery of which would have enriched them stratagem by which their designs had been de- 
for their lives. Bagshawe was about to follow feated. The London agent, like many men who 


them, but the vision of all his late magnificent | are over cunning, had ruined his expedition by 


and luxurious purchase displayed ostentatiously | his superfluous sagacity. It, instead of fastening 
before the very scoundrels who were come to the postern by gimlets, he had left it open and 
effect his ruin, literally took away his breath, and | stationed a watch there, he would infallibly have 
it was as much as he could do to reel and stagger captured the contraband goods and made lawful 
into the next room, where he sunk powerless and prize of them. Betsy had ostentatiously dis- 
speechless upon the sofa. ‘here, as he lay en- played because she could not by any possibility 
during worse tortures than purgatory can boast, conceal them—and because they were displayed 
with excited nerve and brain, he was cognizant and not concealed, the officer had overlooked 
of the slightest motion, the smallest word, the | them—as men often overlook what is directly in 
very breathing, of the party in the next room ; as) their path while engrossed with what lies out 
Betsy, producing her keys, unlocked sideboard, | of it. 
cabinet, or cheffioneer, at the request, now inti-| ‘‘ Be the saints,” cried O’Swell, “‘ its the finest 
mated in tones and phrases perfectly polite, of the delusion ever achieved by the fair sex, and that’s 
Iondon agent. At length he heard the stranger saying a good deal.” 
commence a bland apology to his wife forthe ‘“ But, my God!’ cried Bagshawe, ‘‘ when he 
trouble which the performance of his duty, he| gets home with that dress, and gives it to his 
feared, had occasioned her—a duty, he further | wife, we shall be blown as sure as a gun. Zounds, 
added, which had been imposed upon him, he had | Betsy, how could you be such a fool ?”’ 
t0 doubt, by the senseless machinations of some | Really, my dear B——, you make me ashamed 
scoundrel from a malicious motive. }of you. Do you think I am deprived of my 
Bagshawe began to breathe freely. ‘senses? When he does get home, and gives his 
‘But, madam,” said the stranger, ‘‘as a loyal | wife that dress, she’ll find it a genuine piece of 
subject you will, I am sure, pardon this unwel- | Spitalfields, take my word for it—and if he tells 
cme visit." It is a fact that the revenue is, her what he paid for it, she’ll have a hexcellent 
defrauded to a large extent by the sale of contra- | notion of our profits, my dear. Howasever, Spital- 
d French silks; and the board are determined to | fields silk is quite good gnough for her, I should 
make an example of the first offender they convict.” think.” 
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468 ILTED SMITH 
“Ha, ha! a case of substitution—upon my | which his ganglionic system had sustained had 
soul, Betsy, you are the cleverest woman—” superinduced, as he said, such a preponderance of 
‘There! hold your tongue—J know all about the humours as no electric battery could disperse, 
that—pour me out a glass of wine—I am really without knocking the life out of him ; and he had, 
tired to death with the morning’s work.”’ ' therefore, been compelled to have recourse to the 
long desiderated remedy, the seton in his neck, 
If Bagshawe and his wife exulted in the success And since, with his characteristic restlessness, he 
of the extraordinary measure which had relieved | could never let it alone for many minutes together, 
them from the presence, and they hoped the sus- -he might be seen twenty times a day, as he wan- 
picion, of the officers of the revenue, they found dered about the house, with his hands behind his 
no cause for exultation in the knowledge, now’ head, pulling the string of it—screwing his broad 
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certainly brought home to them, that they har- 
boured a dissembling traitor in their own house- 


hold. The success of Betsy’s bold stratagem did 


not compensate either of them for the pain of this 
reflection. They felt their very business existence 
compromised by the presence of an unknown 
individual among them, at whose instigation they 
might at any moment be plunged into an abyss 
of ruin; and they held long and frequent councils 
on the subject, with the hope of eliciting some 
clew to the detection of the guilty person. They 
knew not, however, on whom to fix as the traitor. 
Bagshawe suspected every one by turns, but could 
adduce no reason for criminating one more than 
another. Jn his perplexity he resolved a thousand 
times to throw up the contraband trade—but then 
came the conviction that his current expenses, 
which had gone on increasing year by year, could 
never be met by the profits of his legitimate 
business ; and neither he nor his wife had courage 
to contemplate, much less to carry out, so sum- 
mary a scheme of retrenchment as would be 
necessary to bring them within such limits. 
Betsy had now another cause of uneasiness. 
Marie, who had submitted to her maternal lectures 
with the utmost gentleness and humility, had 
repudiated the proposition of the martial Au- 
gustus, when her mamma, taking advantage of a 
private téte-d-té/e, had cautiously insinuated its 
purport, 


the plea of indisposition, she refused to join the 
family at table; and it might be from the same 
cause, or more probably from the operation of the 
maternal interdict, that Ilted met her no more at 
the villa. He was not long of observing that the 
earnest and very natural inquiries that he made 
concerning her, andthe sympathy which he could 
not help expressing on her behalf, were offensive 
to Betsy, who received them with a countenance 
unusually stolid, and replied in phrases so curt 
and ambiguous, as to discourage their repetition. 
These significant manifestations were accompanied 
by others, in her conduct towards him, which 
taught him ere long that he had sunk considerably 
in her estimation ; and he noticed, too, that just 


in proportion as Betsy, by her distant and haughty. 


demeanour seemed bent on impressing him with 
a sense of his inferiority, Bagshawe, by the free- 
dom of his conversation and the bestowal of such 
marks of consideration as he knew how to testify, 
strove to compensate the coldness of his wife and 
to sct him at hisease. These triendly endeavours 
were ali the more creditable to the good man, 
that he was but ill at case himself; the late shock 


with unmistakeable demonstrations of 
aversion, almost amounting to abhorrence. Under 


face to the courageous endurance of the torture, 
and emitting at every pull a sonorous ‘‘ whew!” 
that proclaimed his whereabouts to every member 
of the establishment, especially when it was re. 
echoed, as it sometimes was, by a sympathising 
howl from Tiger, who generally dogged him in 
his perambulations. 

One evening, when he was enjoying his pipe, 
as well as he could under circumstances which 
would have made Mark Tapley exceedingly jolly, 
and sat alone with Betsy over the first fire of the 
season—for though the corn was yet standing, cold 
shivering winds had suddenly banished the sum- 
mer—she put a letter into his hands and bade him 
read it. It was an anonymous epistle sent by the 
twopenny-post, and signed “ A Friend.” It was 
addressed to Mrs. Bagshawe, and considerately ad-. 
vised that lady, if she valued her peace of mind 
and the welfare of her family, to intrust no more 
of her concerns than she wished to be made gene- 
rally public to the knowledge of a gentleman (°) 
of her establishment, who was known by his par- 
tiality for water-cresses. Bagshawe, the moment 
he had read it, flew into a furious passion, and 
exhaled a volley of oaths, which, if charged at 
legal price, would have been worth at least ten 
guineas, against the head, heart, and viscera of 
the dastardly scoundrel who had chosen such a 
mode of venting his gratuitous spite upon the in- 
| nocent object of his malice. | 
| Betsy, who was too wise to interfere during the 
explosion of such ebullitions, allowed them full 
vent; but when his wrath had spent itself upon 
\the unknown writer, and he appealed to her for 
her concurrence in his just resentment, she was 
extremely slow to award it—assumed a look of 
‘deep significance—shook her head, sighed, and 
hoped that he might be mistaken. She had not 
really the remotest faith in the villanous insinua- 
‘tion of the anonymous assassin—we may do her 

that justice, we are sorry to say, without a com- 
_pliment—but she had reasons of her own, not very 
difficult to guess, for desiring the removal of IIted 
‘trom the establishment; and she had already 
formed a plan for superseding him in his fune- 
tions by the hopeful and deferential Augustus. 

‘Why, my God, Betsy, my love, you certainly 
don’t believe a syllable of this d—d slander,” cried 
Bagshawe, half bewildered at her looks, and 
-crumpling the document in his clenched fist. —_. 

‘Of course, my dear, I don’t believe it—I cant 
believe in such hingratitude ; but really one does 
not know what to believe and what to think. 
Perhaps, hafter hall, the best thing we can do iste 
part with the voung man.” 
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“Part with him, good Lord! what are you 
dreaming of ? Then you do believe there is truth 
in this infernal scribble !” 

“T don’t know, my dear. 
heither way ; but I reflect and put things together. 
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upstanding, a bumper to IIted’s prosperity in 
London. After that he got him to himself at a 
| game of cribbage, and kept him up half the night 


I believe nothing | over the cards, interlarding the deals with queer 


_stories of London life and fatherly admonitions to 


You are so violent, Bagshawe, or I would say it) a young man entering alone upon a career in the 


would be as well for you to do the same. 
possible we may have been wrong all along in 
placing confidence in this youth. ‘ What is bred 
in the bone,’ you know; and there is no denying 
that you picked him up ina ditch.” 

Bagshawe was going to reply to this coarse 
reminder in a tone and spirit which would have 
infallibly led to a matrimonial outbreak, when 
John Brunt was announced, and immediately after 
entered the room. John observed the flushed 
faces of the excited couple, but seated himself 
without remark, and began a conversation on the 
topics of the day. Betsy would have dropped the 
subject in hand with the utmost ease, but Bag- 
shawe, boiling with indignation, broached it at 
once to the new-comer, and smoothing out the 
crushed document, bade him read it and give them 
the benefit of his opinion and advice. 

Having complied, and listened to the comments 
of Bagshawe and the counter-comments of Betsy, 
John, who had a summary way of settling most 
things, made very short work of the business. 
‘“ Tconsider myself,”’ he said, ‘‘ as much concerned 
in this affair, which need not be made unneces- 
sarily unpleasant, as either of you. I was the 
chief cause, I think; of your taking this young 
fellow into your house—and now I will, with 
your permission, be the cause of his leaving you. 
With regard to your suspicions, my dear madam, 
I say nothing—it is enough for me that you 
entertain them, as I see you do; and for that 
reason I will not have the subject of them remain 
to annoy you, or suffer the irksomeness of a posi- 
tion which must have its daily and hourly 
grievances, whether they be deserved or not. It 
happens fortunately that I am enabled at this 
moment to place him advantageously with a friend 
of mine in London, where he will have the 
benefit of a new kind of experience in the same 
business, and where I have no doubt he will 
make his way. I shall break the matter to 
him to-night, and you must, if you please, for 
my sake, countenance my doing so without a 
relerence to any suspicions on your part as to his 
fidelity to you, since even to name them would 
be to inflict a punishment which he may not 
deserve. He is at present at the villa: he will 
not leave until I return.” 

Betsy, secretly overjoyed at this opportune 
arrangement, cordially agreed to John’s proposi- 
ton—and Bagshawe, seeing that it was of no use 
to oppose it, and, perhaps, such was his varying 
disposition, beginning to entertain an idea that 
her pretended suspicions might be just, also 
accepted it. When Ilted came home, however, 
two hours after, he would not be prevented from 


It is| metropolis of the world. 


To Ilted himself the coming change in his 
condition was anything but disagreeable. The 
annoyances he had lately undergone in the exer- 
cise of his daily function had taught him to look 
upon his leaving the post he filled as an event 
‘not undesirable or improbable. He had, there- 
‘fore, willingly and gratefully closed with the 
| proposition of his early friend and patron. There 
were many regrets attending his leaving Bath, 
'where he had risen from the abject condition to 
which fortune had so early reduced him to one of 
respectability and character—the greatest of these, 
he felt, was the parting from Nancy, his earliest 
friend, fellow-student, and sister: perhaps he felt 
this parting even more on her account than his 
own—since his mother, who would not hear of 
any lengthened separation, had resolved to follow 
him to London, and she would thus be abandoned 
at once by both the friends of her childhood. 
They would correspond, however—to this Nancy 
agreed, so that monthly letters would be ex- 
changed, and nothing like alienation or forgetful- 
ness could ever come between them. The day 
following the receipt by Betsy of the anonymous 
epistle, Ilted resigned his duties into the hands 
of Mr. Scudd, and removed to the villa, where he 
spent one happy week as the guest of his mother 
—and whence, on its expiration, he started one 
fine morning, on the top of the ‘ Regulator” 
coach for London. 


-_—_—— 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


A sournry to London in those days was a very 
different thing toa dweller in Bath trom the same 
journey at the present moment-—and it might be 
looked upon as much less or much more agreeable 
according to the circumstances under which it 
was performed—the outside of a coach during a 
transit of more than a hundred miles being a 
paradise or a purgatory, or anything between, 
according to the state of the weather, and the 
season of the year. Fortunately for Ilted, the 
morning was clear and cloudless, and the wind 
blowing once more from the warm south was 
redolent of balm and fragrance. He seated him- 
self beside a young mother with an infant in her 
arms, and a two years’ cherub with laughing 
eyes at her side, and had taken the latter on his 
knee as the coach was rattling along the Walcot 
road, before he discovered that the mother of the 
children was the wife of nis friend Lawson. The 
recognition was mutually gratifying, and as they 
journeyed on Ilted learnt that Lawson, weary of 





his loneliness in the capital, and hopeful that by 


showing him unusual kindness. He congratulated | industry and economy he should be able to pro- 


him on his improved prospects—ordered Mr. 
Scudd to mix a bowl of punch after the Swigton 


Toney recipe, and insisted that all should drink, 


vide for the wants of his family, had taken a 


little cottage in the Camden Road—the expense of 
which being shared by a brother artist who would 
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470 ILTED 
reside with them, they hoped to be able to defray. 
Ilted won the heart of the young wife by his 
praise of her husband’s genius and the exhibition 
of his unfeigned fondness for the children. Over 
hill and valley the coach rolled on, between corn- 
fields where the reapers bent to the sickle and the 
golden sheaves nodded to the breeze—over the 
broad open downs where the song of the lark and 
the tinkling sounds of the sheep-bell alone filled 
the silent air—up the long ascent into Marlborough 
Forest, where tribes of gipsy children, with 
blackberries, dew-berries, and unripe nuts to sell, 
hung upon the rear of the toiling machine, and 
thrusting their wares into the coach-windows, or 
bartering them with the dismounted outsiders, 
managed to extract a few daily coppers for the 
wants of their vagabond life—on to the wayside 
inn, where the best glass of Burton ale that was 
ever brewed is to be had for twopence, and where 
the coachman considerately pulls up that all who 
are thirsty may drink, while the box passenger 
treats him to a glass. On again, only stopping 
now and then for a change -of horses, playful 
*‘ tits’”’ they are all of them, except that ‘‘ near 
wheeler, sir,” who is a little given to kicking, 
and that ‘‘off leader, sir,” who shies at every- 
thing he meets. On through the long villages, 
putting to hideous rout whole regiments of ducks 
and geese, or halting patiently while flocks of 
sheep filling the road, are ba-a-ing and bleating 
beneath the whecls or among the horses’ feet— 
then on again, with a cut from the long lash at a 
laggard mutton, and a lively “tantivy ” from 
the guard on that now deceased instrument, the 
keyed-bugle. And so by two o’clock, or there- 
abouts, they get to Newbury, where a capital 
dinner is awaiting them, if there where but time 
to eat it—but there is not, for no sooner has Ilted 
helped Mrs. Lawson to a piece of the breast and 
cut off the wing for himself, than the guard pokes 
his rough head into the room and bawls out that 
time is up. Secing that the repast must be paid 
for, whether eaten or no, Ilted wraps a capon and 
a loaf in a copy of the Bath Chronicle, and mount- 
ing to the roof with it, dines al fresco with the 
Lawson family as they roll along. And now the 
hills and the valleys and the picturesque scenery 
of the West are left behind, and the “‘ Regulator,” 
dashing at ten miles an hour along a dead level 
beneath the hot afternoon sun, carries a sleepy 
atmosphere with it—conversation flags, the chil- 
dren sink to slumber, the mother nods and forgets 
herself, and Ilted, determined to keep awake, 
looks abroad upon the dull landscape, which 
gradually changes in spite of his resolution, now 
to the view from the summit of Beacon Hill—now 
to that from his mother’s cottage on the cliff-side 
—now to the sunset level of Claverton Down, 
where the little barber is advancing in the dis- 
tance—now to the harrowing spectacle from the 
crest of Freshwater Cove, where, bleeding and 
senseless, lies the still form of his mother, which 
he cannot approach because held back by an in- 
visible grasp, while the sea roars angrily in his 
ears and threatens to snatch her for ever from his 
sight, Then he starts convyulsively—and the 











SMITH. 


‘roar of the sea subsides into the rumble of the 
coach wheels, and its green billows into the un. 
dulating level of Hounslow Heath—and he jg 
obliged to plead guilty to Mrs. Lawson’s insinua- 
tion that he too has forgotten himself. And now 
they are on the verge of the Babylon of brick, 
into which they plunge and are swallowed y 
like everything else that approaches its insatiable 
vortex. But still a weary hour’s jolting lies be. 
tween them and Piccadilly, where at length they 
descend at Hatchett’s, about seven in the evening, 
and transferring themselves and luggage to a 
hackney coach, drive off at once to Lawson's 
cottage. 

And a joyful meeting it was. Lawson, in prime 
health and high spirits, had been busy all day 
with his friend Bolter, in fitting up the little 
tenement in the most cosy and comfortable way 
imaginable. There were two excellent bed- 
rooms, a capital kitchen where the sun streamed 
in all the afternoon upon the plates and dishes, 
and had twice put the fire out, till Bolter blocked 
out his rays with George the Fourth in kit-kat, 
who made a famous blind, and so enabled them to 
boil the kettle, which was singing valiantly on the 
hob. ‘The parlour had a first-rate north light, 
and would make a glorious painting-room, when 
Lawson should feel justified in giving up the 
studio in Rathbone-place. Then there was a 
garden, seventeen feet long and almost asfmuch in 
width, for the children to run about in, .and only 
separated by railings which they could peep 
through, from a paddock, where there was always 
a donkey or two out to grass. In short, nothing 
could be more admirable; and they had got the 
whole to themselves for thirty guineas a-year, 
taxes paid by the landlord. 

Mrs. Lawson having put the children to bed, . 
made an excellent cup of tea, and with it came 
the discussion in full of the Bath news, and in- 
quiries after old friends. When they understood 
that our hero returned no more to the old town, 
they would not hear of his putting up, as he de- 
signed, at an inn, during the few days’ holiday 
which he intended to allow himself before pre- 
senting his letter of introduction to his new em- 
ployer. Bolter would not want his apartment 
until next week, as the term of his city lodgings 
would not expire till then, and Ilted must take 
his place during the interim. To this he was 
obliged to agree. 

Bolter, who was a singular looking genius, with 
a bushy black beard, a ferocious moustache, and 
shining hair which overlapped his shoulders, rose 
after the repast, and donning a basin-shaped hat 
with an immense brim, bowed with ceremonious 
politeness to the lady as he bade them good even- 
ing. Ilted, thinking he might well be s 
from a matrimonial téte-d -téte so long defe 
insisted upon accompanying him at least a partof 
the way; and the two walked townwards together. 

‘‘ Perhaps,” said Ilted, as he took the arm of 
his companion, “you can enlighten me on the 
subject of art, or rather the practice of art, ™ 
London, as I am a stranger here, and feel im 





rested in the matter.” 
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« By the Lord,” said Bolter, ‘you couldn’t | at this moment on the continent, buying up every- 
have applied to a better authority, though I say thing they can lay hands on; and thousands of 
it myself. I know something of the arts, atleast | pictures are imported monthly in all states of 
I ought to—and the artists too, since my father decay and ruin, the renovation of which keeps an 
was one, my mother another, and my only bro- | army of liners and restorers in constant employ. 
ther, who is making a fortune in the picture- | Besides the importations, a prodigious number are 


trade, was a third. But how are you interested, 
pray? Do you paint?” . 
“No—nothing to speak of. 
on my friend’s account, and asa lover of the art.”’ 
“Ha, I wish there were more of your sort— 


lovers of the art are what we want, and if they | 


don’t increase in number before long, we hungry 
painters shall have to devour one another—that’s 
afact. Come, I’ll tell you how the matter stands, 
ina few words. We are a nation of shopkeepers, 
and we are, in the aggregate, a vain people; and 
art in London, and I suspect in all England, 
stands upon the two bases of L. s. d. and personal 
vanity. More than half the pictures painted in 
London in a year are portraits, including every 
possible size and style ; and success in this depart- 
ment is dependent upon the ability to do two 
things—to colour agreeably, and to flatter atro- 
ciously. Lawrence is master of both these myste- 
ries to perfection, and he, in consequence, is most 
in demand. It is my opinion that he has ruined 
himself as a painter by pandering to the self-love 
of his subjects—though if I were to profess that 
opinion, I should only be laughed at. Next in 
rank and respectability to the portrait-painters are 
the dog-painters: this is the case, perhaps, be- 
cause they paint subjects that the public can un- 
derstand. ‘There is a whole school of painters in 
this line, who, though few of them exhibit in 


Somerset House, make an excellent income. If 


a man can paint a dog and a dead rat in a decent 
way, he may live like a lord and bring up his 
family genteclly, even though he cannot, as not 
one in twenty of them can, draw the human face 
or hand, or set a figure on its feet. We have a 
rising school of landscape-painters, who promise 


great things; but few of their works sell, and of 


those that are sold, twenty are bought by the 
dealers and speculators at a low price, for one that 
fetches its fair value from the gentry who are 
supposed to be the patrons of art. Those who 


I am interested | 


/manufactured at home: and Vandykes, Rubenses, 
Raphaels, Correggios, and Titians, not a month old, 
are to be bought, and are bought, any day you 
choose, in the dusty purlieus of Wardour-street 
and Soho.” 

“Tf what you say be true,”’ said Ilted, “ the 
Academy can have done but little towards inform- 
ing the public taste.” 

“The Academy, my good Sir! What the 
devil could you expect the Academy to do? 
Didn’t I tell you we are a nation of shopkeepers ? 
The Academy, just now, is the biggest shop in 
the nation. When you think of the Academy, 
you must think of a huge joint-stock warehouse, 
or bazaar, divided into forty shares; the holders 
of which have been called with more truth than 
courtesy the ‘ forty thieves.’ The walls of the Aca- 
demy are their counters and shop-boards, on which 
every one of them takes devilish good care to stick 
as much rubbish as he can possibly perpetrate in 
the year. All this muck sells, because blockheads 
think the works of an R.A. must necessarily be 
the best. Thus the very means which is supposed 
to educate the public taste, most lamentably 
abuses the public ignorance and perpetuates it. 
If works of real merit—worthy of the name of art 
—were visible on the Academy walls, the rank 
forgeries that fill the dealers’ shops would be de- 
tected. If art should rise in popular estimation, 
this evil will amend itself; but it will never be 
amended by the Academy, take my word for it. 
The Academy thinks of nothing but making money 
by means of the shop; they charge for admission 
to see the wares they sell, and pocket all the 
money taken at the doors, because nobody has a 
right to demand any account of it.’’ 

“May I ask,” said Ilted, ‘‘ what branch of the 
arts you pursue yourself ?” 

“Gad!” said Bolter, “I pursue them all by 
turns. I never refuse a commission, whatever it 
is. Iam not a genius, like Mr. Lawson; I was 





paint cattle, with landscape backgrounds, do | brought up to the trade, and a trade I make of it. 


better—cows, calves, sheep, and pigs are voted 
eminently picturesque, and have been known to 
fetch as high prices, arid higher, than the originals 
would do, if driven to market. 





Portraits, landscapes, figures, or cattle, marine- 
pieces or interiors—everything but the historical, 
which wouldn’t pay. I work principally for the 


Of domestic and | dealers, aud do a deal in the Dutch school, and 


conversation painters, like Wilkie, we have very | sometimes speculate a little on my own account. 
few, and none besides him, of any note—simply | When nothing else offers, confound it! I paint 
because there is no demand for them—there being | for the Slaughter-house.” 


little, if any, true feeling for art among that por- 
tion of the public who have the means of encou- 
raging it. 
Worst of all; if they live at all, it is not by their 
art, but by some other and supplementary means. 
The most curious part of the business is, that, 
while things are as I have said, there is a tremen- 
dous rage, an actual insanity, for pictures by the 
old masters. This amounts to a real delirium, 


and so great is the demand occasioned by it, that 


there are not less than a hundred London agents 





‘The Slaughter-house! What is that?” 
“T see you are a stranger. The Slaughter- 


The condition of historical painters is | house, my dear sir, is a real art institution, esta- 


blished not by —_ patronage, but by something 
very like beggarly necessity. Between you and 
me, I reckon it does more for the education of a 
poor painter than ever the Academy will do—at 
any rate it sells his pictures for what they will 
fetch, and opens its doors for their impartial exhi- 
bition. But, by the Lord, the first time of ask- 


jing, as they say, isan awful experinentum eruocis ! 
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Talk of being plucked at college ; it can be nothing , 
to being knocked down at the Slaughter- house, | 
for a fellow that isn’t used to it. But you must 
see whut it is for yourself. Lawson will meet me 
there to-morrow night; we have sent a whole 
batch of pictures to raise the wind for the house- 
hold furniture, and we must be there to protect 
them, or the rascals will get ’em for nothing. 
You may as well come with him.” 

‘“‘ T certainly will—you may expect to see me. 
For the present, farewell. If I go with you 
farther, I may have some difficulty in finding my 
way back.” 

Mr. Bolter bowed ceremoniously as they shook 
hands, wished Ilted good night, and left him to 
pursue his way back to the cottage. 


_—- 


CHAPTER XXVILL. 


Ir is reported of a certain official of the old 
school, who was elevated for his transcendant 
merits to the dignity of ‘‘ gold-stick,” that such 
was his sense of the honour conferred upon him, 
and of the obligation he was under to do honour 
to 7f, by bearing it majestically, that he was 
~ ver afterwards seen to bend or bow, in deference 

to the courtesies of society, but carried himself to 
the end of his life as rigidly erect as though he 
had swallowed, at one gulp, as a Neapolitan does 
a fathom or two of maccaroni, the glittering sym- 
bol of his office. Any one who chanced to meet 
Mr. Dednail after business hours, when the shop 
was off his hands, and he had done with the yard 
measure for the day, might have speculated as > 
the probability of his havi ing swallowed that; 
mathematically correct was “the perpendicular he 
assumed in moments of leisure, and so obstinately 
was it maintained. It happened on the evening 
of the day of Lted’s departure, that Nancy, who 
had agreed to pass some hours with Martha, on 
entering the lane which led to the hill-top, was 
startled by the sudden apparition of the foreman 
at her side. 

‘‘ Miss Foster,” said he, as he inclined a hittle 
forwards, like a poplar moved by the wind, ‘I 
have sought this interview, not to renew a subject 
which you have forbidden me to speak of—unless 
and until the time shall come—and the hope that 
it will come I cannot resign—when you shall per- 
mit me to renew it; but you have this day parted 
with an old and valued friend. 
fill, in his absence, the place of a true friend in 
your esteem.” 

Nancy quickened her pace, and turning a won- 
dering glance upon his cold passionless face, would 
have passed without reply. 

‘You do not answer,” he said. “ Surely, I 
may aspire to your friendship without offending 
your pride. Am I so abject a creature as to merit 
your contempt ” 





Let me aspire to | 
| fast. 








SMITH. 


Sir,” said Nancy, “ I cherish contempt for no 
one } but between you and me, as I have already 


told you, there can exist no common bond—there 


cannot be friendship ; let there not be hate. Our 
ways lie for ever asunder, be assured of that. | 
wish you no harm; I would do you no harm; 

I will do you no harm, if—if [ can help it.” 

They were approaching the brow of the hill, 
and the villa was in sight. 

Dednail started, and, an unusual thing for him, 
flushed a little at this insinuation. 

“* What am I to understand by such language ? 
he demanded, in a tone which, spite of Directs 
proclaimed his rising resentment. “ What could 
I possibly have to fear from you? 

Nancy had stepped through the fo by which 
but one person could pass at a time out of the lane. 
She drew a crumpled letter from her bosom, and 
deliberately exposed it to view. He _ blushed 
scarlet, and began to exclaim with vehemence that 
he was ignorant of any knowledge of it whatever, 
at the same time involuntarily snatching at it as 
she withdrew it from his gaze. 

‘‘T swear to God,” he cried, “‘ that I never saw 
that letter before.” 

‘« T will believe, since you swear,”’ said Nancy, 
“that you speak the truth; but the sight of it 
moves you strangely. I shall keep it—(Dednail 
pulled at the gate)—beware what you do! I sce 
Mr. Brunt in his garden, within the sound of my 
voice. Ishall keep it, as a treaty of peace and 
non-intercourse between you and me; I will add, 
if it is any consolation to you, that your agent has 
not betrayed you. I know the writing, and can, 
if I choose, bring it home to the writer. The 
o}document came into my hands by accident. It 
may have fulfilled your design, but it has not in- 
jured the object of your malice; and, for that 
reason, [ will not punish its author, unless he 
compels me todo it. You will do me the favour 
now to retire the way you came; and, henceforth, 
remember, we are strangers to each other, meet 
where we may out of Mr. Bagshawe’s house.” 

Dednail bit his lips, and slunk away, moving 
like a pawn pushed along the board by some in- 
visible player; and feeling like a player, who, 
having been ridiculously — fool’s-mated, ‘would 
gladly be invisible, if he could. 

The crumpled document, as the reader will have 
guessed, was the anonymous letter which Nancy 
had “picked up the morning after its delivery, 
while superintending the arrangements for break- 
On comparing the hand-writing with a file 
of tradesmen’s bills, she had recognised the pot- 
hooks to be those of the grocer’s boy, who, being 
a protegé of Dednail’s, had doubtless acted under 
his dircetion. She said nothing either to Ilted or 
his mother of the discovery, considering from the 
turn that affairs had taken, that silence was her 
best course. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


OF 
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THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


CIVIL DIVISIONS—LAWS AND RELIGION, 


Tae Ottoman dominions during the reigns of the | by the Turkish names of Rodos, Bozdja, Limni, 


first three Sultans were divided into local govern- 
ments, or divas, in charge of which were Chiefs, 
styled Mir-Livas, or Sandjak Beys; each of 
whom received one horse’s tail as a badge of rank 
and official distinction. The Sandjak Beys 
were under the immediate command of two Go- 
yernors General—one for the Asiatic dominions, 
and the other for the European. These powerful 
functionaries were styled Bey-ler-Bey, and were 
jignified with the insignia of two or three horse 
tails. 

Under Murad IIT. the Empire was divided into 
provinces, or eyalets, each included several divas, 
and the governors of those provinces were named 
Vizirs or Pachas, with three horse tails, while the 
lieutenant governors were raised to the rank of 
Pachas, with two horse tails. According to the 
authority of Ohsson, a writer of reputed ability, 
the whole Empire was then divided into 26 eya- 
lets, embracing 163 livas, and the whole were 
sub-divided into 1800 municipalities, or kazas, 
in each of which a judicial tribunal was held. <A 
new administrative sub-division of the Empire 
was effected in 1834, under the late Sultan Mah- 
moud. At the present time the Turkish Empire 
includes 36 eyalets, 15 of which are comprehended 
in European Turkey, 18 in Asia, and 3 in Africa. 


These are divided into livas, kazas, and nahiyes | 


(villages and hamlets). 


Turkey in Europe is divided into 15 eyalets, | 


The first of these eya- 


A 


43 livas, and 376 kazas. 


lets is the government of Tchirmen, or Thrace, sub- 


divided into 5 livas, the principal of which is Adirne, 
or Adrianople, with a population of 110,000, and 
Gueliboli or Gallipoli, with a population of 16,000. 
2. The eyalet of Silistria is divided into 3 livas, 
the principal of which is Varna, containing a popu- 
lation of 16,000, and Rutchuck. 38. Bogdan or 
Moldavia. 4. Itlack or Wallachia. But these two 


Principalities can only be considered as tributary | 


governments. 5. The government of Widdin is 
divided into two livas, of which Widdin, with 
20,000 inhabitants, is the capital. 6. Uskup is 
divided into 3 livas. 7. Servia, which, also, can 
only be considered as atributary government. 8. 
The fortress of Belgrade is itself an eyalet, or dis- 
tinct government, divided into 4 livas. 9. Bosna, 
or Bosnia, is divided into 4 livas, of which Bosnia- | 


Midilli, Sakyz, Sisam, Stankeuri and Kybrys. 


Rhodes contains 38,000 and Mytelene 80,000 in- 


habitants. 15. The island of Crete is divided into 
3 livas, of which Hania or Kanea is the capital. 





The total population of the islands is estimated at 
220,000. : 

The 18 eyalets of Asia are sub-divided into 
78 livas and 858 kazas. The first of these is Kas- 
temounmi, sub-divided intodlivas. 2. Khudavend- 
Guiar or Brussa is divided into 6 livas, of which 
Brussa, containing 100,000 inhabitants, is the chief 
town. 3. Aidin, or Smyrna, consists of 5 livas; Iz- 
mir, or Smyrna, with 156,000 inhabitants, being 
the seat of government. 4. Karamania, comprising 
6 livas, of which Koniah, with 33,000 inhabitants, 
is the seat of government. 5. Adanah is divided 
into 5 livas. 6. Bozoq consists of 4 livas, of which 
Augora, with 55,000 inhabitants, is the most popu- 
lous town, the next being Kaizaria or Cesaria of 
Cappadocia. 7. Sivas consists of 4 livas, and 
chief town of same name contains a population of 
40,000. 8. Trabezoun, or Trebizond, comprises 6 
livas, of which Trebizond, with 55,000, is the seat 
of government. 9. Erzeroum isdivided into 4 livas, 
the capital of the same name containing 100,000 
inhabitants. 10. Kurdistan comprises 6 livas, of 
which Diarbekir has a population of 60,000. 11. 
Kharbrout is divided into 4 livas. 12. Haleb, 
the chief city, Aleppo, containing 100,000 inha- 
bitants. 138. Sida or Beyrout, comprises 5 livas, 
of which Beyrout has a population of 30,000. 
i4. Cham, or Damascus, is a distinct government; 
its capital, Chamgerif, or Damascus, has a popu- 
lation of 150,000. 15. Mossul consists of one 
liva, with a population of 65,000. 16. Bagdad 
has 4 livas, of which Bagdad, with 150,000, and 
Bassara, with 60,000 inhabitants, are the chief 
‘towns. 17. Habech is divided into two livas, 
one of which, Djidda, has 18,000 inhabitants. 
18. The remaining Asiatic eyalet is that of Har- 
mie-Nebevi, of which Medina, with 17,000 in- 
habitants, is the seat of government. 

The three eyalets of Africa are divided into 
five livas and thirty-three kazas. But of these 
three governments, Tunis can only be considered 
dependent upon the Porte, mercly as a tributary 
state. 

The chief of each eyalet is the Governor Genera 


a 











Serai, with 65,000 inhabitants, is the capital. 10. or Vali, who is at the head of the administration. 
Roumelia is divided into 5 livas, of which Scutari, | He holds his position at the pleasure of the Sultan 
with 35,000 inhabitants, is the chief town. 11. but his local powers are nearly absolute. The 
Yania or Janina is divided into 3 livas, of which Vali, in virtue of a firman of January, 1853, is 
Janina, with 13,000 inhabitants, is the chief town. empowered to suspend or remove, on his own re- 
13. Selanik or Salonica, contains 4 livas, the chief sponsibility, the governors of livas, the mudirs 
town bears the same name, amd contains 80,000 of kazas, the members of the municipal councils, 
inhabitants. 14. The next eyalet is Djiziar, or the |and every civil functionary of his government. 
islands, consisting of Rhodes, Tenedos, Lemnos, | He summonses the armed force, and, according to 
Mytelene, Chio, Samos, Kos and Cyprus, known | circumstances, acts in concert with the Receiver. 
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General of the revenue, the judges, and the col- | Judge, and of a Civil officer, or Constable. The 
lectors of the taxes; but his decisions are liable Kazas are Courts of first instance in both ciyi] 
to review by the Porte. He has his grand coun- ‘and correctional matters. There are also Courts 
cil, or Medjlici-kebir, which sits in permanence | with one judge, similar to our Justice of Peace 
in the chief town of the eyalet, and meets each Courts. 
week on fixed days. ‘This council consists of a The processes before these Courts are extremely 
president and two secretaries, appointed by the | simple. A plaintiff appears without the assist- 
Porte, and generally sent from Constantinople; | ance of an advocate or counsel; and being em- 
of the Receiver-general of Finances, named the powered by the Mufti by a fetva to proceed, he 
Defterdar; and a metropolitan, who may be a. calls his witnesses, and cites his authorities, when 
Greek, or an Armenian, or even a grand rabbi; , the Ayak-Naib makes a brief resumé of the case, 
and of the Aodja-Bachis, or delegates from Turk- | and the Molla gives his decision upon the back 
ish and Christian municipalities. Each liva is, of the Arazihel, or the request to prosecute, and 
administered by a lieutenant, or A’a’-makam, who | he legalizes the sentence by his signature. The 
is altogether under the direction of the Governor. | Mollas and Kadis, or Naibs, fill also the fune- 
The Kai-makam, assisted by the military com- tions of notaries public, and register and legalize 
mandant, manages the recruiting for the army; | marriage contracts, wills, and other documents, 
is president of the Correctional Tribunal of the} In criminal cases, all processes or judgments, 
province, and decides on the amount of taxes | involving capital decisions, must be submitted to 
which is levied by a particular commission, named | the supreme council of justice at Constantinople ; 
annually by each municipality. He has directly | and, legally, no sentence of death can be carried 
under his orders a troop called Zabtiye, or police | into execution without the signature of the Sultan. 
force, which is composed of twenty Kavas, or} But ordinary sentences in criminal cases may be 
archers, twenty Seymans, or foot soldiers, and | carried out without such reference. 
twenty Suvaris, or horsemen. Each kaza is| The supreme council of justice take cognizance 
under the government of a Mudir, assisted by a|of all crimes against the State. The famous 
Vudjouh, or Council, who manage the administra- | Grand Vizir, Koshrew Pacha, accused before this 
tive and financial affairs of their district. For-| Court in 1841, was compelled to reimburse his 
merly the Mudirs were directly appointed by the | defaleations and was also banished. He would 
Porte ; but they are now appointed by the Vali, | have been executed if his crimes had not been 
who is responsible for their conduct. The na-| committed before the promulgation of the new 
hiyes, or villages, are each under a Mouktar, or| penal code. Hassim Pacha, Governor of Koniah, 
Kodjabachi, elected by the inhabitants, who fulfils; was tried before the same Court, and condemned 
at the same time the duties of mayor and that of} to hard labour for life, in the galleys, in the 
collector of taxes. The Defterdar tills the office of | same town in which he administered the govern- 
receiver and paymaster-gencral in each eyalet ; and | ment as Pacha. 
the Malmudiri that of local receiver and paymaster; There are mixed tribunals established for. 
in each liva. The Governor of the eyalet examines | Greeks, Schismatic Armenians, and United Arme- 
all accounts from the collectors of the revenue, and | nians, and Jews. These are presided over by 
forwards them to the Minister of Finance at| Rayahs, who are considered the Civil and Reli- 
Constantinople. But, notwithstanding these re- | gious Chiefs of their nations. Rayahs, not subject 
gulations, the greatest irregularities prevail; and! to the Porte, have mixed tribunals. Those called 
the Minister of Finance, if he receives the amount | ‘‘ Commercial Mixed Tribunals” take cognizance 
agreed upon by the Pasha, seldom inquires into | of civil and commercial matters, between foreign 
the equity or justice of the mode in which it may | Rayahs and native Turks, or Rayahs. Those 
have been realised. called ‘‘ Mixed Councils of Correctional Police” 
take cognizance of offences and crimes committed 
| by foreign Rayahs against natives, or by natives 
With regard to the administration of the law, against foreign Rayahs. 
there is one Supreme Court of Appeal, named the) A mixed tribunal was founded first, at Con- 
Arzodaci—one chief division of which is for stantinople, in 1847, by the re-organization of 
European Turkey, and the other for Asia Minor. the Tidjaret, or Old Chambers of Commerce. 
The President is the Military Judge, or Kaziasker, The Court consists of ten persons, chosen from 
who is assisted by ten honorary judges, who by | among the principal merchants, by the foreign 
rotation preside during the year. The President | Rayahs, and ten others, chosen by the Porte, from 
of the High Court of Asia Minor has similar | among its Turkish subjects. These tribunals sit 
powers. twice a week, and their institution may be justly 
The other Chief Courts are the Mevleviets, or regarded as one of the most important reforms 
Courts of Appeal, twenty-four in number, none} which has been made in the administration of 
of which extend to the tributary provinces of) justice in Turkey. 
Europe. A Mollah, or Chief Justice, presides at) Mixed Correctional Tribunals, in like manner, 
the Mevlevict. Constantinople and its faubourgs have been established in Constantinople and the 
have three Mevleviets. principal places in the provinces, and at Alexal- 
The Kazas, or ordinary tribunals, are 126 in dria and Cairo. Its judges consist of an eq 
number. Each of these consist of a Molla, or Kadi, number of natives and of foreigners, the former 
of a Mufti, of an Ayak-Naib, or Supplementary : being permanent, and the latter sclected, accord 
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ing to the nation to which they belong, or the 
arties accused. The foreign judges are appointed 
by the consuls. This institution is a great im- 
rovement upon the old Consular Courts, although 
it has not removed all grievances, as many evils 
arise from the perplexities involved in various 
treaties between the Porte and foreign countries. 

The evils and injustice, which may be incident 
to the practice of the Turkish tribunals, are far 


more attributable to the ignorance, or cupidity, of | 
the functionaries of those courts than to their 


constitution or formalities. That great reforms 
have been made by the Tanzimat of 1839, and the 
organization based upon that legislation, are evi- 
dent facts; but great imperfections, incongrui- 
ties, and absurdities, must ever prevail in the 
practice and adjudications of the Turkish tribu- 
nals, so long as the Koran is the book of the 
Ottoman law. 


THE STATE AND THE MOSQUES. 


All innovations in the Ottoman Empire, are 
considered impious, as being directed against the 
unchangeable dogmas of the Koran, which is be- 


lieved by all true Mahommedans as the work of 


the one God. Since the first adoption of Islamism 
by the Turks, the state and religion have been 
held as inseparable, and it has been said, that 
the Turks will perish only with the Koran. 
It has lately been observed, by a sagacious writer, 
Ubicini, in his’ work on Turkey ‘La Turquie 
périra par le Koran. Elle périra comme toute 
Société qui repose sur un principe immuable ; 
car rien ne dure dans l’humanité que ce qui se 
transforme ; l’empreinte de la divinité et de 
l’eternité dont l’Islamisme marqua toutes ses 
institutions fut précisement ce qui devait en 
hater la ruine.” That is to say, ‘ Turkey will 
perish, like every other society, which is based 
on an unchangeable principle, since nothing in 
human affairs can endure, but that which trans- 
forms itself to the requirements of civilization and 
the circumstances of the age.’’ It is here we 
find the difference between Islamism and Chris- 
tianity, the former having stamped all its institu- 
tions with the dogma of unchangeableness, while 
the latter has provided for all the essential wants 
which may arise in the progress of civilization. 
The former so inseparably identifies the Koran 
with the government that a sincere fanatic would 
sooner see the state perish than that his religion 
should be altered, since he believes the state can 
hever survive the loss of its religion. 

These fatal sentiments are insisted upon and 
proclaimed by the Muftisand Ulemas, and naturally 
entertained by all ignorant Mussulmans; and 
these sentiments and principles, it is superfluous 
to add, are utterly antagonistic to all progress and 
to the preservation of any government in the 
present state of the world. 

But a careful examination and comparison 
of the doctrines of the Koran will enable an 
impartial statesman and sagacious philosopher to 
discover that, like the Christian Churches, Islam- 
ism has greatly deviated, the one from the primi- 
tive simplicity of the gospels, the other from the 


beautiful truths which are mingled with the 
absurdities of the Koran. The Greek and Latin 
churches became corrupt, intolerant, and tyrannical, 
from the ambition of the bishops and priests— 
Islamism has been rendered odious and incom- 
patible with the stability of the Turkish power, 
'by the ambition, pride, and intolerance of the 
Muftis and Ulemas, who usually acquire wealth 
and power, and exercise extraordinary influence, 
over the Mohammedans. 

The chief doctrine of the Koran is the unity of 
| God, and their profession of faith that Mohammed 
‘is his prophet. ‘The Old Testament and the 
evangelists are acknowledged by the Mussulmen, 
‘and Jesus Christ is held in such high veneration 
that he is styled Rouh-Allah, or the Spirit of God, 
and the greatest of the prophets before Moham- 
med, whom they call the Seal or Completion of 
all the prophets. By taking up the mere dogmas 
of Islamism and rejecting the superstitions which 
have been added by the Kaliphs, Muttis, and 
Ulemas, we find nothing inconsistent with change 
or with the progress of civilization, while the 
errors and superstitions which smother the virtues 
of that religion have evidently been engrafted on 
it to enable those dignitaries to become powerful, 
‘rich, and dangerous to the state, while they 
form the obstinate and implacable enemies to all 
improvement and civilization. 

The endowments of the mosques by large grants 
of land by the different Sultans were remarkably 
similar in their origin and progress to the real 
or pretended donations made to the Oriental and 
Latin churches. The Ulemas, or learned men, 
were originally persons of great simplicity of 
manners, and were, as they now are, interpreters 
of the Koran and of the law. The Kaliphs at 
first performed the functions of pontiffs or chief 
priests, judges, and legislators; and latterly the 
Sheik-ul-Islam acquired the power of sanction- 
ing by his fetva, or of disallowing by refusing 
his signature to, any act of the supreme govern- 
ment. 

For a long period the corps of Ulemas have 
been divided into two branches, the judicial and 
the religious, the latter being considered the 
priests of Islam worship. The first were the 
Kadis, the second the Imaums. ‘The hierarchy 
was, properly, only instituted during the reign of 
Mohammed II., but notwithstanding the power 
and privileges of the Ulemas, they are in all 
cases amenable to the sovereign authority, on 
whom all the Mufti depend for their offices. 

_ On refusing to sign a fetva the Sheik-ul-Islam 
_was lately dismissed and deposed. The origin of 
‘the fetva is traced as far back as the time of the 
‘first Kaliphs. It was used by them as an instru- 
ment to enforce obedience trom their subjects, 
much the same as the bulls fulminated by the 
popes, though never so absolutely tyrannical as 
those Papal thunderbolts. William the Conqueror 
armed himself with a Romish bull when he invaded 
England. The Moschs and other religious insti- 
tutions of the Ottomans constitute dangerous, 
wealthy, and powerful religious corporations, 
Over these rich territorial institutions the Ulemag 
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have, it may be said, the supreme control and! power of our eighth Henry. Yet without the 


enjoyment, holding these vast estates in perpetual confiscation to the state and people generally of 


mortmain, and nearly all the rest of the sub- the estates of the Moschs and religious foundations 
jects of the Sultan in poverty and uncertainty.|of Turkey, which include more than half the 
An attempt has lately been made to confiscate empire, no progress, no reform, no amelioration can 








them for the general benefit of the state. 
are even far more extensive than the monkish and | 
church estates were in England; and assuredly | 
the present emperor has neither the energy nor’ 


They | be made or maintained either in civilization or in 


‘the Government. 
J. M. 





THE 


Prerre CorigNarp was the son of a vine-dresser of |! 


Langeais, in the department of the Indre-ei- 
Loire, and served as a grenadier under the Con- 
vention. Though a brave soldier, he was an au- 
dacious thief, and was at length apprehended, 
tried, and condemned to fourteen years of the 
galleys. 
bagne ; and, chained as he was like a wild beast, 
he “contrived, in the fourth year of his imprison- 
ment, to make his escape. His success, however, 
was attended by a circumstance which he had 
afterwards occasion to refer to as one of the great 
landmarks of his history. His comrade in the 
adventure had been likewise condemned, on the 
same day with himself, to fourteen years’ fetters ; 
and the two despe1 radoes were drawn together, not 
only by this coincidence in their fortunes, but by 
a dissimilarity in character and acquirements 
which seemed to point them outas fit associates 
in crime. What the one wanted, the other pos- 
sessed. Coignard was tolerably well educated; 


the other had known no other school than that of 
‘| dividual bearing a name so intimately associated 


the world. Coignard was an easy, pliant man of 
society ; the other a character of iron, molten by 
nature in a mould which might be broken, but 
never bent. Coignard, in tine, obtained his ends 
by address, fortified by resolution; and the other 
by an implacable stubbornness of purpose, which 
was dead to all considerations but the one idea | 
before it, which it grappled and clung to for life | 
or death. The union of two such men would 
have enriched the annals of guilt; but it was not. 
to take place. 
attempting to escape, and only one could fly. 

H[ad that one been the comrade, he would at once 
have rejected the temptation. And why?  Be- 

cause the object of their plan had failed, which 
was the flight of both. But Coignard, who never 
grew sulky with fate, so far from ab: indoning his 
enterprise, made use of his unlucky friend as a 
stepping-stone in his escape; and, putting his foot | 
upon his shoulder, spurned him away as he caught | 
at the wall above, behind which he speedily dis- 


appeared, Ww ith the vengeful yell of his associate | 


ringing in his ears. He changed his name from 
Coignard to Pontis, fled into Spain, joined anew 


the French army, became a sergeant under the. 


regime of Marshal Soult, and distinguished him- 


self by his bravery and good conduct. 


But he did not like the seclusion of the’ 


COUNT. 


At Saragossa, in the year 1813, Pontis made 
the acquaintance of a Spanish girl called Rosa 
Marcen, whom he afterwards married; and the 
two congenial spirits set themselves to work to 
discover a way to fortune less tedious and doubt- 
fulthan the ranks. An extraordinary coincidence 
in names gave them the first hint ; and indeed so 
strange an influence do sceming trifles exercise 
over the destinies of men, that it was perhaps to 
this coincidence was owing the intimacy of two 
beings so well calculated to play into each other’s 
hands in the game of life. Why Pierre Coignard, 
among all the names in the w orld, should have 
| chosen the name of Pontis, is not know n; but it 
so happened that it was even asa household word 
in the ears of Rosa Marcen, she having served in 
some capacity or other in an emigrant family 
bearing that patronymic. W hether her service 
s| was that of a governess or a waiting-woman, and 
whether she retired or was driven from it, are 


‘matters beyond the ken of biography ; but it is 


certain that she beheld with great interest an in- 


‘with the events of her own history. And this 
interest was not lessened by the fact that Pontis 
was a young and handsome soldier, at once polite 
‘and dari ing, and endowed with that cool and gentle 
_self-possession, before which all weaker spirits 
‘quail like lunatics beneath the voiceless eye of 
their keeper. 

| But “ Pontis?”’ that was the name of a titled 
family. Was this young grenadier a cadet of the 


They were detec ‘te ‘d in the act of | noble house whose representatives had fled before 


‘the horrors of the Revolution? He might be so 
by his person and bearing ; and the idea “retained 
hold of the imagination of Rosa, even after she 
learned that he had as little to do with the nobility 
either of mind or birth as herself. An epoch by- 
-and-by came when such an idea was likely to 
present itself in a more enticing form than now, 
when counts were at a discount. The French 
_ Were compelled to evacuate the Peninsula. Louis 
le Desiré returned to the throne of his ancestors; 
and our Pontis and his wife found themselves once 
more in a country where the husband had worked 
in chains as a forgat. 

They proceeded to Soissons, to look after the 
wrecks which the Revolution might have spared of 
‘their ancestral fortune. ‘They found themselves 
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alone in the field. No other Pontis appearec ‘neither squander : 
the scene : all had perished in Pa a pee eogae squandered nor spared ; he had money for 
Ey . aue; wing all legitimate p se +r men 
to the registers of the town having been Pei co gp on aie bab mc ‘tol we 
in the confusion of the Revolution, the heir of the and mortgages, the C = 4 te Set erage ogo 
illustrious house was unable even to prove his thi ty athe ount de Sainte Héléne hed 
uk thas eateckily stosed. Ba ve pole no ang to do but to write a cheque. His mar- 
epon an ar duly of tls ota aed ee wee oa riage xX counted forthis. His noble wife was the 
c as rg - Y 7. ° > , — ) > ee 
io. sana of tapeinds © ton bat Senlly arnt * = nttagy cP which he lived; and her 
‘ ‘ Spanish gold was daily trans “lin any qui 
re- “established in their ancient honours by the tities into French ane eee 
blessed Restoration. She recognised the hands ) j i 
ome It was s se ey 
young soldier as a Pontis at the first glance ; she PP ces had eee Ping Masih 4 Bw 
knew him by the hereditary nose ; ad oka mon lal aaa . fo " ourse to more disreputable means 
be mistaken in the calm, ‘firm, half- smiling lip, ) nitted “a all. Nu had ee 
Ci é committed on all hands had become as alarmi 
which gave the world assurance of a Ponti ae coe 
suri is. as they were 
But who was this young wife whom he presented sufficient for op one f t i sa oat. 
iy . pre ‘guard of valuable property. 
to her? Had the unhappy man tarnished his 7 he. 
b. c ¢ lls > Sse > 
blood with a mésalliance ? Had he aicuaht peiae | ae x - — ee ee see 
obscure foreigner to mock the state of the Counte SS | th: at there hed pola powers o : bre wena 
c ; abd 18 eC a sys eel oO ) - 
de Sainte-Héléne? No. The noble } | 7 + 
: ° 1eir of the dave 
Pontis assured his aged relation, that even in| ee ikea yap eee ; 
exile he had been too proud of their common name | was not safe ‘oes tlh , silo teegeh 3 
to share it with one meaner than himself. This_ | bited covtied ates tamed sag A ny gel 
lady, though their marriage was unsanctioned by | count ees | col Foe A ey bons; Wut ae See ae 
her family till his claims should be established, | they belong “wy > On bred oo seach rt eae 
red 6 § lete o the court and to 
was of the highest blood of Spain—sh z 
e was a SO , s 
daughter of the viceroy of Mal aga! This was 7 be ‘ pond a ea hed thay 
enough, almost too much. The old lady wept| One hoo a tas rome ay “head “of hi i 
with pride and delight, and she ended by making ment in the Place i tations ¥° me re 
the whole town weep with her. An act of itary. Ne ae 
. An act of noto-| splendid military 
> to ary parade. On one side of tl 
riety, as it is called in French law, was readi , we: hn 
‘. “9 aw, was readily | square were the garde alace of the Tuileri 
obtained, recognising the birth of the returned - the pen eae te deen rs . a 
emigrant ; and this being transferred to the exist- | tending as stretebt ‘“ pi pee - rip on 
ing registers of Soissons, Pierre Coignard, a as. A oe Sao ee 6 
ard, the! the Champs Elysées ~y > etn ; 
esc caped felon, found himself transfor med, as if by | now rt t ‘ “ae 0 ee ee 
magic, into Pontis, Count de Sainte-H¢éléne. third, tl 9 e¢ A ya triumphal arch; on the 
We have not ascertained that the pecuniary | and ~ ace Vendome, with its nob le column; 
. « ra . ary t ( » " 
resources of the adve wn . y | and on the ourth, the Scine spanned by a bridge 
by thi 1e adventurer were much improved loaded with statues. This magnificent scene wa 
y this recognition of his nobility; indeed it) crow j t: per, “ 
1 | crowded w spectators, ev . trees of 
Giakh wines Teen Gk cemchcth Ge ian Sadie | Paes “nag sip pin even to the trees of the 
case. It is far more difficult to obtain an estate | l¢ fe ysées; and as the Count de Sainte Hé- 
e . c « Sc >; ie > ( > > » 
than a title; and perhaps the count may anne omy 8 1imself to be one of. the great actors in 
thought it ; a a ae ie pageant, a wild throb must have heaved the 
ought it imprudent to refer his claims to the chest of the escaped forgat. B 
searching arbitrement of the courts of law. But! hardly now e sid ox" rgat. But the word he 
his grateful prince would not suffer the scion of | rere. Mi air a * wel de him ; for his 
the noble hous leneniohs 3 ora? | FOSS SCETCRCS was expired if not ful- 
louse to languish in poverty and ob-| filled. Some days ago he had celet in hi 
rong A and indced the talents of the count offered own mind the fourteentl pan sds <P le 
the fairest opportunities for his advancement, or | de ‘mnation, and Rice "d hi nec ad pesado 
rather made his advance ” wena enpechedndly egy! os. 
ment a duty on the part! It is no 
| f wonder that on this 
tee eae We ae L occasion he should 
eceived successively the | revert exultingly 
ite a ' Te 1 | ultingly to his escape from the bagne, as 
ghtly decorations of the Legion of Honour | his lif 
it » Leg /an event which had turned the 
and Saint Louis, became ¢ : ) Arar gitcs wh his Life, 
oF , became a member of the order of | and given hi 
‘ n t¢ 
= — and rose to be a lieutenant-colonel in| lost themsely es i. ae eee h thoughts 
é legion of the Seine. On his | ' vn Nady sencte cal 
art he repaid | den] 
the royal favour with ina toe ‘otion Dis | AL el he aad _ wager ae eg Aalede 2 
’ : , ’ 
loyalty was without reproach, and he was esteemed !affected him, or k cnt hy . i it d eh 
one of the mc a al ' ~~ » He set it down as a 
nost rising and respectable characters delusion growing out of his waking dre: 
in the French court. eye had rested hi » Rgine Bees 
The expensive manner in which the count lived | was turned aids aged it cing as his face 
mig | We ‘ owd—a phantom , 
— ~_ Rong a d, Pong for -, circumstance, doubtless, such as sometimes glares eon us Pin 
spicion that he enjoyed still weighticr | tl 
ie abysses o Lory 
ma ours of governmentthan ee and decorations. | with it ag: » i Y ae a pap ba re 
. agi e e coun : 
ae of a lieutenant-colonel, with any frag- repeating to himself, nor avoid py Prete 3 
its he might have recovere » | aha ; e 
ave recovered of his hereditary sickness as he did so, that the comrade he had 
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case of almost any other human being in similar 
circumstances, this would have been of little con- 
sequence, for he was now rich enough to buy 
silence from hate itself. But Pontis knew his 
man. 

That night the portress of a common-looking 
house in the rue Saint Maur was called from her 
repose by a gentle ring at the bell. 

‘‘ What is your pleasure?” said she, speakihg 
through the wicket. ‘‘I am alone, and although 
very poor, do not care to open to strangers.” 


The visitor muttered a word in reply, and the 
door was opened as instantly as its ponderous | 


bolts permitted. He followed her through a 
ruinous court, and signifying by a silent gesture 
that he would dispense with her further service, 
he knocked at another door. Here he was again 
challenged ; but his voice gained him admittance 
as before, and presently he found himself in a 
room much more comfortable than might have 
been expected from the exterior. 

‘‘What! you here >’ said the man who opened 
the door to him, and who was the only inmate of 
the apartment. “ Why, Peter, this is an unusual 
and unexpected honour.” 

‘“‘T have reasons, Alexander,” replied the 
visitor gravely; and as he opened his cloak and 
threw his hat upon the table, the striking resem- 
blance between the two men would have enabled 
a stranger to pronounce them at once 
brothers. 

‘Reasons you of course have, for you never act 
without them: but before you open your budget, 
let me put you in good humour by pre senting you 
with this handsome sum of money, your share of | 
as rich a spoil as we have yet taken.’ 

‘Set it down; I cannot attend to business at’ 
present. I have seen a ghost.” 

“A ghost! I know a man who would scare 
even you; but I was not aware that you stood in 
special awe of the imm: aterial world. In what 
form appeared the ghost ’ 

‘Tn the form of a human eye, which was fixed. 
upon mine to-day for an instant in the Place du 
Carrouzel. Whether it was anything more than 
a fragment of a dream I had fallen into at the 
moment, I cannot tell; but if it was really in a 
human he ad, it belongs to the man you allude | 
to.” 

“ And what then ?”’ 

“ Merely that I am lost.” 

‘“What nonsense! You are too clever, too 
self-possessed, too far-seeing for that. You are 
unknown even to your own band—lI, your lieu- | 
tenant and your brother, being the sole medium 
of communication between you. Besides me, you’ 
have no confidant in the world but your own wife, | 
your splendid countess, who is the life and soul, 
of the association, without whose guiding voice | 
we could not stir a step, and who could not crimi- 
nate you without destroying herself.” 

“All that i is true; but you do not know the 
man as I do.”’ | 

‘We must buy him.” | 

“Tt is for that I am here. But take care you 
bid high. Strip me of all I possess—take the 


| 
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diamond crosses from my breast—the jewels from 
my wife’s hair—but let him have his price! 
You must do still more than that.”’ 

‘Not blood?” 

“Not without necessity. We must employ 
him. We must steep his hand in crime—and 
that will be your easiest task, Tull he is again at 
the mercy of the police—till the fourteen years’ 
fetters of Toulon dance again before his vision~ 
it is impossible for me to sleep.”’ 

“And if all fails? If he will neither steal 
gold nor accept of it as a present—” 

‘‘Then we shall talk farther.” 

Among the crowd that day in the Place du 
Carrouzel, there had been a man who attracted 
the attention of some of the older members of the 
police. His was a well-known face; but it had 
not been seen for many years, and the thief- 
takers employed themselves in getting the linea- 
ments again by heart. But the man, secure in 
his innocence (for the bagne wipes off all scores), 
strolled carelessly on. He did not meet a single 
acquaintance—fourteen years being, in his calling, 
the outside limits of a generation; till all ona 
sudden, as he glanced upon a general officer 
passing slowly on horseback, an expression of 








surprise escaped him, his dull eye lightened with 


joy, and then the brief illumination faded away 
into a fixed and lurid glare. At that moment 


to be | the officer appeared to see him; and shutting his 


eyes suddenly, and ducking under the shoulders 
of the crowd, the old forcgat turned away. 

It was easy for him to ascertain the rank and 
position of the object of his interest; to learn 
that, without estates, he possessed prodigious 
wealth ; that he had brought a wife with him 





from Spain, who was supposed to be the source of. 


his riches; and that the records of Soissons 
having been burned, he had established his birth 
by an “act of notoriety.’ 
“Ah!” said he; “that is so like him! He is 
a clever fellow, and he is now at his old tricks; 
but he has climbed thus far upon the shoulder of 
his comrade—he must down!” He went straight 
to the office of the prefect, and denounced Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Pontis, Count de Sainte-Héleéne, 
'as an escaped forcat. The clerks laughed at him, 
the prefect ordered him to be turned out, and the 
| informer, saying politely that he would call again 
to-morrow, took his leave. 
‘The next morning he was met near the pre- 
fecture by a man, who entered into conversation 
with him. 
‘You are from Toulon?” said the stranger 

‘abruptly. 

“Well, if so? 
‘You are going to denounce somebody ?”’ 
“Well?” 

“ He is too strong for you.” 

‘We shall see.” 
“Are you rich?” 

‘‘T have still enough for dinner : I must shift 
I can for the rest of the day.” 

“‘ Will a thousand francs do ?”’ 

‘‘ No.” 

“ Ten thousand >” 


a 
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“No.” 

“Twenty thousand ?”’ 

és No.” 

«Come, at a word—vwe want to be friends with 
you. What do you want?” 
* «Take four from fourteen, and there are ten: 
ten years of fetters would satisfy me. I will not 


"9? 


abate him a month! 
‘‘Ha!—ha!—ha! that is a good joke! But 
do you not know that he is more than a count, 
more than a knight, more than a lieutenant-colo- 
nel? Can you guess what he is ?”’ 
“Yes: he is the man who broke his compact 


with me in the bagne of Toulon, and spurned me | 


away with his foot as he sprang over the wall. I 
must have him back: it is only justice. 
morning ;”’ and the old forgat went into the pre- 
fecture. 

This time he was apparently but little more 
successful than on the former occasion; but the 
functionaries were surprised at his pertinacity, 
and considered it due to the character of the 
count to send some one to him to hint delicately 
at the calumnies that were abroad. They told 
the informer, therefore, that inquiries would be 
made, and directed him to call the next day, in 
the idea that by that time they would have autho- 
rity to take him into custody. He was pléased, 
accordingly, with his success. He dined cheer- 
fully ; spent the afternoon in walking about; in 
the evening felt hungry again, but resisted the 
temptation to commit a theft, lest he should be 
locked up from the business that engrossed him ; 
and at night, being perfectly moneyless, he re- 
paired to one of the bridges to sleep under an 
arch. 

This was the most quiet, though by no means 
the most solitary, bed-chamber he could have 
found; for that night every crib in Paris was 
searched for him by messengers who would have 
silenced him in one way or other. As it was, he 
lay undisturbed except by his dreams, and the 
fitful moonbeams glancing like spectres upon the 
water. Sometimes he awoke, and fancied himself 
in the prison of Toulon, till reassured by the 
voice of the river which murmured in his ear, 
“Tt is only justice.” Then he felt hungry, and 
the night air grew chill, and the hard stones 
pierced his limbs; and he thought of the thou- 
sands and thousands of francs that had been 
offered him, and of the pleasure and dignity of 
robbing in a great band commanded by a noble- 
man. But then he shrugged his shoulder by 
means of which Coignard had stepped upon the 
wall; and looking forward to the morrow, a grim 
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feeling of satisfaction stole over his heart, the 
indulgence of which seemed better than food, 
money, or honour. And then the moonbeams 
disappeared on the river, and the wind moaned 
along its bosom, and the waters answered with a 
hollow murmur which syllabled in his ear, ‘“ Jus- 
tice—justice !”’ and he fell into a profound slum- 
ber that lasted till the morning. 

The prefect in the meantime had employed 
General Despinois to wait upon the count; but 
the latter, instead of meeting the charge with the 
incredulity, ridicule, or indignation that had been 
expected, made quiet speeches, and entered into 
long explanations, and the astonished envoy re- 
turned to his employers hardly able to form an 
opinion. That opinion, however, was at once 
come to by the more experienced authorities of 
the prefecture; and after a minute examination 
of the informer, who had planted himself at the 
office door long before it opened in the morning, 
it was determined to arrest the count on suspicion 
of being an escaped felon. But this was only what 
‘he had expected, and for some days all Paris was 
searched for him in vain. They tracked him at 
length to the house in the rue Saint Maur; and 
although he defended himself with his pistols, 
both of which he discharged at the gensd’armes, 
he was overpowered, and taken into custody. 
The revelations made in this den of thieves iden- 
tified him with the mysterious chief of banditti 
who had so long kept the city in awe; and being 
conducted to the prison of La Force, he was tried 
for various distinct robberies, as well as for his 
evasion from the bagne of Toulon. 
| A narrative like this, with its circumstances 
laid only a few years ago, wears an air of impro- 
bability ; but many personations quite as extraor- 
dinary took place after the confusion of the Revalu- 
tion. The peculiar feature in the case of Coig- 
nard, is, that the imposture was followed out to 
the very last, in spite of the legal exposure. He 
would not plead by any other name than his ficti- 
tious one; and the president of the court was 
obliged to call him simply, ‘‘ You accused!” 
When transferred to his old quarters at Toulon, 
under sentence of fetters for lite, he preserved the 
calm sedate dignity of an injured man, and was 
much respected by the other forgats, who always 
addressed him by his assumed title. This cha- 
racter he continued to enact up to his death; and 
perhaps he ended by persuading even himself 
that the companion of nobles, and the protégé of 
a king, was in reality the Count de Sainte- 
Héleéne. 
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HAPPY HORATIO. 
The play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet 


Ir a prize of one hundred guineas were pub- | 
omitted has been thought a very deplorable con- 


licly offered for the best essay on happiness, it is 
fairto presume that the manuscripts sent in to/ ception, and no doubt is s0, dramatically speak- 
the adjudicators would show a great variety in| ing; but the prince in black velvet and bugles has 
the mode of treatment; and enough is known of | always seemed to us to be rather a flabby -minded 
human nature in gene ral, and essay-writing human | personage, and as Leech’s coxcomb says of Shaks- 
nature in particular, to make it probable that | peare—‘ Quite an overrated man, Sir,—quite !” 
some of the aspirants would adopt a style not! But if the description of Horatio for which we 
unlike the following :— | are indebted to Hamlet does his discernment 

“Of all the obje cts which engage the pursuit | credit, as it does, it is also a picture of such extra- 
of mankind, from the cradle to the grave, that of ordinary power and beauty, that one is tempted 
happiness is undoubtedly the most important and | to say that irresolute maunderer could be spared 
engrossing. Man, w hether we regard him in the | from the play, if he would only leave his friend 
savage or in the civilised sti ate; whether in the | ‘alive and kicking,” just as he is described. 
polished city or in the fastnesses of primeval | Who would not give all his worldly substance to 





forests ; whether de pressed by care or basking in | 
the sunshine of prosperity,—is uniformly occupied 


‘be able to lay his hand upon his heart and say 
that a portrait ‘‘in this style’ was a true por- 
Hamlet thus addresses 


in the pursuit of happiness. Ask the monarch, | trait of himself?—Who ? 
with his jewelled crown; the mariner, on the , Horatio :— 
stormy deep; the mother, watching by the cradle 
of her little one; the busy trader, immersed in 
buying and selling ;—ask them, we say, what it is, 
that they are secking,—and will they not answer) Whose blood and judgment are so well commingle, 
—Ifappiness? Indeed, so profoundly implanted That they are not'a pipe for fortune’s finger 
in our nature’’—<c., Kc. | ‘To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
Writers of a less didactic turn, given to ‘“‘me-| That is not passion’s slave, and T will wear him 
ditations among the tombs,” “among the flower- | In my heart's core—ay, in my heart of hearts! 
gardens,” and that sort of thing, w ould probably | ‘Happy Horatio! 
fling themsclves in medias res after the following! The fact is th: it, while depicting, with a few 
fashion : — . n touches of the pencil, a very peculiar and rare 
“Happiness !—W hat art thou ?—A real entity, | type of character, 
ora fleeting phantasy ? A substance to be grasped, 
or a shadow to be “ll” for ever in vain? Art 
thou, O Happiness, a dazzling jewel to be won | 
and worn, or a fragile insect thing, whose colours | has drawn his own portrait, and left it imperishably 
vanish in the hand that seizes thee? From each | glorious for all men to look ut and love. Let the 
recess and corner of this vast universe go up the | | freque ney with which he has sketched sound, 
groans of the wretched; sickness, sorrow, and | cheerful, victorious natures, proof against « fore 
death are all around us, and where doth the tune’s buffets and rewards,”’ speak for his delight 
mourner find peace to his soul, save when the in them, and his own possession of their golden 
yew tree wayeth over his last resting-place, and secret. Take, dear reader, as a companion picture 
——" &e., &e. to the above, to be hung side by side with it in 
Besides these, there would of course be essayists | the inmost chamber of your soul, this ‘ present- 
well up in Benth: im, in supply and demand, in| ment” of an unfortunate man, superior to his 
the ‘principle of concert,” in sanitary reform, in fate, and taking the ‘ burden and mystery of his 
educational discipline, with the whole gang of. life”? with sunny looks and genial words. “I 
bold crotcheteers ; and some few who would treat beseech you,” says young Orlando to the pleading 
happine Ss as “Living through the entire range of Rosalind—‘ I beseech you, punish me not with 
one’s capacities and sensibilities 3’ a definition your hard thoughts, wherein I confess me much 
which will be remembered as occurring in the guilty to deny so ‘fair and excellent ladies anything. 
introductory chapter of Nathaniel Hawthorne's But let your fair eyes and gentle wishes go with 
“Scarlet Letter.” me to my trial; wherein, if I be foiled, there is 
Let all these pass. Von ragtoniam di lor. We but one shamed that was never gracious; if killed, 
propose another mode of treatment. If history ' but one dead that is willing to “be so. I shall do 
is ‘* philosophy teaching by ex: imple,” the drama my friends no wrong, for there is none to lament 
is ‘* poetry teaching by example,” and to the me; the world no injury, for in it I have nothing; 


Thou hast been 

As one in suffering all that suffers nothing ; 

A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks; and blest are they, 


_Thatte prynce of goode fellowes, 
Willie Shakspere, 


drama let us resort for a portrait of a happy’ only in the world I fill up a place, which may be 
man, stedfastly regarding which we may come at better supplied when I have made it empty " 
last to be ‘changed into the same im: ige.”’? We Ah, thou brave, joyous soul! On to the wrestling, 
shall perh: we fir d a true Jhon Pasiliike, a kingly for all the gods love thee, and the prize is thine; 
portraiture of a king among men. and if thou must even “to the greenwood go,” 
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not indeed “‘alone,’’ but ‘‘a banished man,”’ go 
gaily, carrying the sunshine of that true heart of 
thine into the forest gloom, for thither shall the. 

enerous powers who favour the bold wrestler. 
with his fate send thy love to meet thee, and to. 
crown thy life with gladness ! 
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So that we ean very well understand of the 
maiden how it was that— 


Aye she loot the tears down fa’, 
For Jock o' Hazelgreen. 


He hath a pleasant voice, an open manner, a habit 


But to return to Horatio—happy Horatio. That of cordial greeting, and hearty hand-shaking, 


is, if we have left him, for Orlando may perchance 
be the same person under an alias. In Hamlet's 
description what a finely drawn picture we have | 
of a man of cheerful, sanguine temperament, who | 
is yet self-contained and self-controlling! What 
suggestions arise in our minds, as we read, of open- 
hearted, outspoken gaiety of character, with the 
beautiful and rare addition of equanimity, that 
dream of closet moralists and cultivators of the 
nil admirari—that sweet bosom-treasure of the 
few whose ‘‘ blood and judgment” happen—if 
anything happens—to be ‘‘ well commingled.” 
There are several kinds of people in this odd 
world of ours who take, or seem to take, “ for- 
tune’s buffets and rewards with equal thanks.”’ 
There is, for example, your stupid apathetic fellow, 
whom nothing ruffles, to whom nothing comes 
amiss—who seems to live in a sort of natural 
besottedness, if such a strange phrase may be 
allowed. ‘There is your reckless pleasure-lover, 
who, when he can, “‘ goes the whole hog” for 
enjoyment, without much nicety about modes and 
results; and when he cannot, folds his arms and 
sulks, with the forced indifference of a gambler 
whose losses come thick and fast upon him. There 
is your precious ‘‘ bundle of habits,’’ of the ‘‘ Miss | 
Millpond ”’ school, 





Who seemed the cream of equanimity, 
Til skimmed, and then there was some milk and water. | 


Lastly, — 


j 


O beautiful, and rare as beautiful! 


we have the man who falls into the ranks of life 
without grumbling or ado of any kind; lives and 
loves cheerfully, ‘‘ wisely,” and “ well;” culti- | 
vates pleasures where they do not bloom naturally ; 
laughs with the happy and weeps with the 
mourners ; has an eye for the orange blossom and 
the funeral plume; is at home with prattling | 
childhood and “narrative old age;”’ carries a 


without being rough over it, like some vulgar 
fellows who can never 


Teach themselves that honourable stop 
Not to outsqueeze discretion ; 


who are most distinctly nuisances, pure and 
simple, because 


The man who hails you “ Tom !” or “ Jack!” 
And proves by thumps upon your back, 
How he esteems your merit, 
Is such a friend that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed, 
To pardon, or to bear it! 


Happy Horatio is not prone to extravagances of 
any kind. For children he hath cherries, for 
young maidens chaste but loving kisses, for old 
men counsel and aid in their little dilemmas, for 
old ladies cough-drops and consolation. He is 
not proud in prosperity, neither in adversity doth 
he look down his nose. He is the very man—to 
borrow an expression of Leigh Hunt, speaking of 
‘Tom Campbell”—the very man you would 
walk through ankle-deep snow, on a December 
night, to spend an hour with! 

In daily life, it is not often,—far from it,— 
that we encounter the man of Horatio stamp. 
When we do so, however, there is no mistake 
about it,—he is at once recognised as a happy 
fellow. Amid all the cross-currents and con- 
flicting influences of modern civilisation, and the 
ups and downs resulting from complicated social 
relations, we see at once that he ‘ stands four- 
square,’ whatever winds may blow. We in- 
stantly feel the charm of that repose, and that 
spontaneousness which ever belong to harmoni- 


ously developed character, precisely as we feel in 
our intercourse with women and children. 
unhappy man has neither repose nor freedom of 
action. 
tween them have perfectly hit off the character 
of that type of uncomfortableness, that most un- 


Your 


Gilfillan and Lady Hester Stanhope be- 


sunshine about with him that sends the Smel- jr tian being, Lord Byron, and it is in point to 


fungus and Mundungus class of human owls. 
hooting and blinking into holes and corners; in 

one word, a perfect Horatio. We see the man, | 
a8 We write, in our mind’seye. He hath not six-_ 
feet-six in or out of his boots, but is of moderate 


quote their words. 
“the activity of a scalded fiend ’’—while the lady 
says, ‘‘he never seemed to do anything without a 
‘motive,’’—two leading features in the picture of 
an unhappy man. 


Gilfillan attributes to him 


The charactcristic of a happy 


stature an earance ; he is neither a | : ; é 
@ comely app , 'man is, cheerful spontaneous action, with an evi- 


sloven nor an Adonis, neither a Mawworm nor a 
“fast man.” Hehath gently curling locks, of an 
excellent chesnut colour, and his eyes are of a) 
warm blue,—of a warm blue, by all means, for- | 


asmuch as there be eyes called azure whose every as to yield that result. 


dent capacity for repose; and 


Blest are they 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 


Where, however, the 


glance is “nipping and eager.” He hath a full) natural constitution is not what we have taken 
chest, and a ruddy complexion. He is fond of | upon ourselves to call Horatian, it is possible to 
the open air and of free exercise, heart and lungs | subdue its restlessness and make it happier in ac- 
being of goodly size— tion without a continual eye to results. Let it not 
be said that we introduce incongruous ideas into 


His shoulders broad, hi is lan ‘ “oe . 
Sac prteone'ah he sega ° this paper, when we add, that a genial prety is the 
I 
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medicine that best ‘ ministers to a mind diseased”’ | ator,” is repose, simplicity, harmonious unity of 
with the Faust-like disquietude of modern life.| character. God is great! ‘The world is a beau. 
A genial piety takes root most readily, of course, | tiful world, after all,’ and the true “ happy val. 
in cheerful natures; but in every soul, the neces- | ley” is the serene depth of a man’s own spirit. 

sary result of unbroken trust in ‘‘a faithful Cre- | 
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Eneutsa people have heard of the Caucasus—of | ‘‘black mountains.” The chain of the Caucasus 
course. Are they not of the Caucasian race? But/is 150 miles long, extending from Baku on the 
areal, living, knowledge of this singularly inte- | Caspian Sea, to Anapa on the Black Sea—which, 
resting country, such as we have of India, Poly- | by the way, gets its name, not from the colour of 
nesia, and other lands, “far as the breeze can |its waters, but the fierceness of the storms which 
bear, the billows foam,’’ has yet to be attained. | sweep over it. The valleys and slopes of the 
Hitherto it has been veiled from us, ay, as closely | mountains are peopled by the semi-pagan Aba- 
as its own beautiful maidens, sold, strangely |sians, the oldest inhabitants of the Caucasus, 
enough by their liberty-loving fathers, into the | supposed to be the descendants of the Abyssinians; 
slavery of the Turkish harem. the Lesghians, the most warlike of the tribes, and 
Yet the Caucasus has made a figure in mytho- | the terror of their neighbours; the Ossetes, who 
logy and tradition, in history, both ancient and | are good Mussulmans, though they pretend to be- 
modern. The ark, it is said, rested on Elbrous, |come converts to Christianity over and over again 
the greatest of its mountains, before it reached | to obtain a silver cross, a silver rouble, and a few 
Ararat, and it is believed by the natives that the clothes; the Suavians, who profess Christianity, 
weight of the floating world split the mountain | and practise no religion at all, and many other 
into the two peaks which it now presents. It/tribes. But the most renowned amongst the 
was here that Prometheus was chained to the, inhabitants of the Caucasus, are the Circassians, 
rock—a myth that still lingers amongst the} dwelling in the valleys on the northern side of 
mountaineers. It was here that the Argonauts|the mountains. The Russians have conquered all ! 
discovered the golden fleece, though the river| the other tribes, but the Circassians they cannot 
Phasis no longer runs with gold. Here dwelt | subdue. 
the Amazons, whom the Scythians, being unable! The reasons upon which Russia founds her: 
to conquer, marriced—linking them, on being} claim to supremacy over the Caucasus, afford a 
taken prisoners, in silken bonds; and at this day | rich example of burglar logic. . The Czar, Ivan ¢ 
the women stand shoulder to shoulder with their|the Terrible, married the daughter of ‘Temruck, a 
§ 

8 

v 








husbands in battle, sharing in all their fatigues, ‘a prince of Kabarda;* therefore, the Kabardans 
privations, and dangers, even ce ptivity and death. ‘must have been friends of the Russians. A 
The Caucasus was also one of the battle-fields of | Kabardian prince fought under the Russian flag 





Alexander the Great; and here, too, Mithridates, lin the expedition against Khiva, in the year 8 
Whom poison could not kill, took refuge from the 1717, therefore, Russia has a right to rule over r 
more puissant Pompey; and after him came | the Kabardians, and, the Kabardians being Cauca- a 
many of the crusaders, driven from Palestine. | sians, over the Caucasus. Again, Peter the Great m 
Indeed, the Caucasus seems to have anciently | established settlements in Daghestan.t therefore er 
been a refuge for the destitute, for, according to|he is the lawful lord of Daghestan, and, as its of 
Strabo, no less than seventy different languages lord, sovereign of the whole country. . Upon st 
were spoken in its valleys. In our days they are | such pretences as these Russia has possessed her- T 
reduced to seven, though the dialects are innu- self of the countries lying at the feet of the dr 
merable. And as if to show that there is really | Caucasus, and has penetrated into many of its pr 
‘nothing new under the sun,’ we find that in| valleys; and now, having converted every hill ho 
Djorsan, now Georgia, the people, more than a| into a keep, every valley into a grave, the whole 7 
thousand years ago, lived under a constitution, ‘country into a camp, vy a sanguinary system of tu 
the fundamental principle of which was, ‘‘ the warfare, Russia defends her encroachments upod * 
king reigns but does not govern.” the plea of humanity—announces that she has bo 

The word ‘“ Caucasus,” Pliny states, signifies acted as the chosen instrument of Providence! for 
“white with snow” in the Scythian language.) . a 








‘he inhabitan f the Caucasu: ) 1 eae ‘ 
The inhabitants of the Caucasus now call the, * Kabarda is one of the districts of the Caucasus 2 


a _ soa be > 66 yarhy ” , 
highest peaks the ‘‘ white mountains,” and | the plain. 
the lower ones, those below the snow line, the | + Another district of the Caucasus. 
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* Schamyl, Sultan, Warrior, and Prophet of the Caucasus. (Travellers’ Library.) Longman and Co, 1854, 
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«The Caucasus,” writes M. Fonton, the advocate 
of Russia, “ has ever been, as far as ave are ac- 
nainted with its history, the scene of sanguinary 
contests between Europe and Asia. In the pro- 

ss of destruction the actors have only changed 
from time to time, but the course of events and 
the parts have always remained the same. For 
centuries Russia has been preparing for the part 
assigned to her by destiny; and when she was 
driven by the force of events to penetrate into the 
Caucasus, she only fulfilled the course of immu- 
table destiny.” 

The Circassians, as already intimated, are not 
believers in this destiny. They reject the pro- 


THE MOUNTAINS. 





slans ever encountered. 


tection of the knout; and though the Caucasus 
has been surrounded by a cordon of 150,000 men _ 
—though the mouths of the valleys are stopped | 


by a network of forts — notwithstanding the | hand and the Koran in the other. 
strongholds of the Circassians are carried by | raged, 


483 


command of the Russian army of the Caucasus, 
was, perhaps, the most fatal foe that the Circas- 
He combated them not 
only with arms, but even more successfully by 
intrigue. The tribes, disunited by internal feuds, 
he set upon each other; he helped. the weaker 
against the stronger, and in the end overpowered 
both. But his success taught the leaders of the Cir- 
cassians how to avenge themselves. The footsteps 
of Yermoloff became a furrow, in which the seeds 
of a new faith have been sown, a modification of 
Sufism, which has united the followers of Omar 
and Ali, healed local divisions, and bound up the 
denizens of the mountains in a common cause. 
In the year 1830, Kasi Mullah declared war 
against the Russians. He marched at the head of 
his forces with the flag of independence in one 
The struggle 


with varying success, until September, 


storm, their wives and children torn away | 1832, when he was forced to shut himself up in 


into captivity, and the whole country rendered | 
desolate by the razzias of the Russians—they are 


still unconquered, rendered still more determined | had a powerful ally in their artillery. 


| 


his native place, Himri. The Russians not only 
attacked him with far superior numbers, but they 
A cannon 


than ever to resist, by an increasing sense of | is the terror of the Circassians—they call it a 


inj ury. 


As if to embitter the struggle, too, the | thousand men. 


Yet the brave mountaineers, 


troops launched against the Circassians are the | chanting verses of the Koran, blinded the foe with 


irreclaimable ruffians of the Russian army. 


| showers of bullets. 


Their anaahe ‘rs were terribly 


Wretches whom iron discipline cannot restrain, | thinned, the walls of their fortress were beaten 


thieves and desperadoes in spite of the knout— | 
these are considered the best warriors in this pre- 
tended crusade of humanity, in working out the 
destiny of Russia. The Caucasus is, in truth, 
the Norfolk Island of Russian soldiers, and the 
operations of the Russian army are one long 
punishment surely ending in death. Disease, the 
result of fatigue and privation, alone carries off 
20,000 victims every year, and the battle almost 
as many more. 





The troops enter the mountains, | by the Russian bayonets. 


down; but still they refused to surrender. The 
Russians prepared to carry the fortress by storm ; 
Kasi Mullah placed himself in the breach, sup- 
ported by the Murids, a sacred corps, consecrated 
to death for their faith. Covered with wounds 
and bathed in blood, he sank on his knees, still 
cheering on his followers in the name of Allah; 
and as he held his beard with his left hand, and 
raised his right towards heaven, he was transfixed 
Only one of his sacred 


often obliged to advance in Indian file, so narrow | band remained alive, and he had been shot by a 


are the passes 


| 


climbing upwards by paths so} bullet, and wounded by the thrust of a bay onet. 


steep that they can convey cannon only on their | Cutting his way through the foes that surrounded 
shoulders—constantly traversing the edge of ra- | him, he disappeared almost as suddenly and mar- 
vines in which death is certain should the foot | | vellously as if the earth had opened and swallowed 


slip. At night they bivouac on the shelves of him up. 


This was Schamyl, now Sultan and 


rocks, often so narrow that they cannot sleep or | Prophet of the Circassians. 


approach their fires except by turns. In the. 


morning they are half killed by heat; 


evening they sink to their knees in snow; and | in temper, and ambitious. 


Schamyl was born in the year 1797, at Himri. 


in the Asa child he was reserved in manners, unbending 


If he were ‘vanquished 


often, when least prepared, they are assailed by a | in the boyish sports, his face would contract, and 
storm of bullets launched by an unseen enemy. he would shun his companions for weeks together, 


Thus they proceed, day after day, burning crops, | 
driving away herds, destroying hamlets, reducing 
prosperous f families to indigence, converting happy 
homes into houses of mourning, until the whole 
country is blasted by their footsteps; and then 
turning back, their undying foes assail them in 
the defiles and forests, frequently recover the 
booty, and inflict the Circassian penalty of blood 
for blood. Such are the incidents of the barbarous 
War which has raged in the Caucasus with little 
intermission for a hundred years. ‘The Russians 


are all the more ruthless because the belief has 
grown up amongst them that there never will be 
peace in the Caucasus until every one of its 
inhabitants is destroyed ! 

General Yermoloff, who, in 1812, assumed the 





through shame and fury. To one person only 
was he obedient, a wise Mullah, named Jilal 
Eddin. This man instructed Schamyl in Arabic 
literature, trained him in the love of the Koran, 
and fired his imagination with stories of the old 
heroes of Islamism. In manhood Schamyl became 
a Murid, and shared in many an encounter with 
the Russians. Two years after his disappearance 
at Himri, he roused his countrymen aguin, and a 
series of remarkable escapes from the enemy in- 
vested him with an extraordinary fume amongst 
the mountaineers. In the year 1834, for in- 
stance, the Russians suddenly fell upon the for- 
tress of Achulko, in which Schamyl lived, and 
reduced it to ashes. The tribes had just received 
the news of this terrible blow; their leader, it was 
212 
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believed, had been buried beneath the ruins; | ful animals? Is not gold rarer than the ignobler 
when suddenly he stood amongst them like one| metals? And are we not much nobler than 
raised from the dead. Such incidents as these | gold and roses, than pearls and horses, and every 
constantly occurring, have made even defeat | useful animal put together? For all the treasures 
strengthen Schamyl’s power. Like the wrestler | of the world are transitory, while eternal life js 
of old, he has continually risen stronger from every | promised to us. But if there are more weeds 
fall. And now his countrymen believe implicitly | than roses, shall we then, instead of rooting out 
that he was really killed at Himri with Kasi} the former, wait till they have quite overgrown 
Mullah, but that Allah has recalled him to life to| and choked the noble flowers? And if our ene. 
give a visible sign that their cause is just, and| mies are more numerous than we, is it wise for 
that Schamyl should be their chosen leader. us to suffer ourselves to be caught in their nets? 
Schamyl favours the delusion. He imbibed|Do not say our enemies have taken Tcherkey, 
from his teacher in youth a faith in Sufism, which | Achulko, and conquered all Avaria! If the 
assumes that Divine truth is immediately revealed | lightning strike a tree, do all the other trees bow 
to the man striving after it, if he retires from the | their heads before it ? do they bow down through 
world, purges himself of all terrestrial passions, | fear of being also struck? O ye of little faith! 
and devotes his life exclusively to contemplation. | follow the example given you by the trees of the 
In this way, it is held, he may attain a perfect | forest, which would put you to shame if they had 
idea of the Deity. Schamyl pretends that he has} tongues and could speak. And if a fruit is de- 
accomplished this, and that he is in actual com-|voured by worms, do the other fruits also rot 
munication with God. His followers fanatically | through fear of being attacked in the same way? 
receive ‘‘his words as God’s words, and his com- | Do not alarm yourselves because the infidels in- 
mands as the commands of the Lord.” crease so; quickly and continually send fresh war- 
His pretended communications with Allah occur | riors to the battle-field, in the place of those we have 
very rarely, never more than twice a year. When, |destroyed. For I tell you that a thousand poison- 
for instance, he is about to execute some great|ous fungi spring up out of the earth before a 
design, he generally shuts himself up in his pri- | single good tree reaches maturity. I am the root 
vate apartments, or hides himself in some secret | of the tree of liberty ; my Murids are the trunk, 
cave, and spends three weeks in fasting, praying, | and you are the branches. But do you believe 
and reading the Koran. On his reappearance he | that the rottenness of one branch must entail the 
announces to the assembled clergy and his com-/| destruction of the entire tree? God will lop off 
rades, that Mohammed has appeared to him in the|the rotten branches, and cast them into the 
form of a dove, revealed great mysteries, and| eternal fire. Return, therefore, penitently, and 
taught him how he shall carry on the holy war. | enrol yourselves among the number of those who 
He then shows himself to the crowd, which | fight for our faith, and you will gain my favour, 
assembles round his house on these occasions, and, | and I will be your protector. But if you persist 
after singing some verses of the Koran, announces |in giving more belief to the seductive ‘speeches 
the commands of the prophet, and declaims with | of the Christian dogs than to my exhortations, 
‘lightning in his eye, and flowers on his lip,’’ | then I will carry out what: Kasi Mullah formerly 
until his hearers become furious with religious | threatened you with. My bands will burst upon 
zeal and hatred against the Russians. Then the! your dwellings like a thunder-cloud, and obtain 
soldiers draw their daggers, and renew their oath | by force what you refuse to friendly persuasion. 
of fidelity, a solemn hymn is sung, the assem-/ I will wade in blood; desolation and terror shall 
blage disperses, uttering the Circassian battle-ery, | follow me; for what the power of eloquence 
‘‘ God is great, Mohammed is his first prophet, and | cannot obtain must be acquired by the sword.” 
Schamy] his second ;”’ and throughout the country Language so masculine, figures so simple and 
a week of rejoicing follows the long fast of the| striking, a tone so high, and the reputation of 
Sultan- Prophet. power resistless, it need scarcely be added, stir 
Schamy] is treated with almost Divine honours | the hearts of the mountaineers like a trumpet. 
by the Circassians. He withdraws himself from | Schamyl also excels even the Russians in the 
the people, and any one who is suffered to ap-| power of exaggeration. A Russian general on 
proach him must, whatever may be his rank or one occasion, to strike terror, proclaimed that 
mission, stoop down and kiss the hem of the | ‘his soldiers were as numerous as the sands of 
chieftain’s garment. His house is surrounded | the sea.” ‘The Circassians,” replied Schamyl, 
night and day by numerous guards, and when he | «« are as numerous as the waves which wash the 
goes abroad his retinue consists of from 500 to| sands away.” Nor is he without a sufficient reason 
1,000 horsemen, sworn to protect him with their} why the enemy of the chosen servant of God has 
lives. He is very eloquent, and this is one source | not been overcome, it is because ‘Allah is patient 
of his power. ‘* Do not believe that God favours | and long-suffering !”’ 
the greatest number !” he said, addressing one of} Another quality which gives Schamyl great 
the Circassian tribes. ‘God is on the side of! influence over the mountaineers, is an inflexible 
good men, and these are always less numerous | spirit of justice. He has proved this even more 
than the godless. Look around you, and you will | terribly than Brutus did; for not one, but many 
everywhere find a confirmation of what I say. | of his relations, have fallen victims tovhis sense 
Are there not fewer roses than weeds? Is there| of right, and amongst them some of the deareste 
not more dirt than pearls, more vermin than use-} The Russians tell fearful stories in illustratio® 
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of his iron will—stories, some of which may! perceived that victory was impossible ; still they 
perhaps have their foundation in fact, though would not accept the pardon offered them. They 
facts of a very different kind to those reported suddenly drew closer together, and tried to cut a 
by his enemies. path through the surrounding enemy. Only one 
Schamyl does not, however, rely wholly on! broke through the circle and prepared for flight. 
his spiritual and upright character. He resembles The other five had thrown themselves from their 
the Orangemen, who, while they put an un- horses, and stabbed them in their usual fashion ; 
pounded trust in God, yet take care to keep their for they intended to destroy as many of their 
powder dry. He has, therefore, cleverly organ- | enemies as they could. At this moment they 
ized an army. Every ten houses of a village | perceived the flight of their friend and recalled 
must furnish one soldier; the family which fur-|him. He immediately wheeled his horse round, 
nishes the man is free from taxation as long as cut his way to his friends, thrust his poignard into 
he lives; while the other nine families provide | the chest of his horse, and fought with them. 
him with equipments. The naib, or governor They all perished. Such are the men who form 
of each of the twenty provinces of which Schamyl ‘the living rampart of the Caucasus.” 
is master, must maintain 300 mounted warriors, | Schamyl, at the commencement of his great- 
so that Schamyl’s regular army numbers 6,000 | ness, used to reward distinguished services by 
men. ‘The remaining male inhabitants of the presents of horses, arms, sheep, clothing, and 
villages, between the ages of fifteen and fifty, ‘money. In 1840 he established several orders of 
are also required to make themselves skilful in | distinction. The first decoration consists of a 
the management of horses and arms, and to take round silver medal, inscribed, ‘‘ For bravery ;” 
the field on an emergency. In such a case, the|the second, of a triangular medal, inscribed, 
regular soldier commands the contingent fur- | ‘‘ For distinguished bravery ;”’ and the third and 
nished by the ten families from which he has/|highest, of solid silver epaulettes and sword 
been drawn. In addition to these, Schamyl hasa_ | tassels, which invest the wearer with princely 
sacred guard of 1,000 men, called Murtosigators. | dignity. One of his followers, and one only, wears 
This body is selected from the most worthy of a large silver medal, inscribed, ‘There is no 
his followers, and admission to its ranks is es-|second hero like Aschverdu Mahoma; and no 
teemed promotion to a position of great honour. | second shashka like his shashka.”’ The shashka is 
The Murtosigators, as long as they are in the|a sabre, and the Circassian blades are so excellent 
service, must resign all that binds them to life; | that the barrels of the Russian muskets have fre- 
if they are married they must not hold the quently been cut through in battle by one stroke. 
slightest communication with their families; if) The Circassians, it may be added, highly value 
they are single so they must remain. They must their arms. They are handed down from father 
be rigidly abstinent, and recklessly brave. In to son as the most holy relics; and among them 
return they possess great privileges. They wear are found the rarest sabres, the most valuable 
badges of distinction; they enjoy the popular poignards, lances which were used in the crusades, 
respect; they are welcomed in every home asjand Italian pistols bearing Latin inscriptions, 
honoured guests; they are entertained’ wherever | preserving the name of the maker and their first 
they go at the public cost; they are highly paid: |owners. ‘The Circassians are still unsubdued in 
and they share the booty of war. These men are, | spirit, though decimated in number, continually 
really, Schamyl’s secret police, having their eyes | despoiled of their herds and crops, and though 
everywhere, and the pillars of his authority. In| enclosed, until lately, within a belt of iron which 
peace they are the enthusiastic apostles of their) year by year was drawn tighter. But succour 
leader’s faith. In war they are the bravest of} has come at last when least expected. England 
the brave, standing together till the last man;j|and France cannot honourably make peace with 
and never has one proved a traitor—never has) Russia without securing the independence of Cir- 
one of them fallen into the hands of the Russians. | cassia. But if those powers neglect the oppor- 
We are told, for instance, by a Russian officer | tunity of extorting justice for a gallant people, 
engaged in the campaign of 1841, ‘‘ Six mounted | the Circassians will still fight on, ‘‘ determined, if 
Circassians had been surrounded by our men in a| abandoned,” to use their own words, “ to burn 
wood. They had retired fighting, and had at our houses and property, cut off the heads of our 
length reached a solitary majestic tree, which | wives and children, retire to the higher rocks, and 
served to protect their rear. In the meanwhile | there defend ourselves to the last man !’’ 
the Russians poured in from every side; and they 
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RUSSIA AND TURKEY.* 


Tae press continues to send forth its streams of} The ‘Travellers’ Library” does not contain g 
books and pamphlets on the theatre of the great; more valuable number than the one now before 
conflict, and the nations who are engaged in it.| us. As the title indicates, it is reprinted, with 
Much that is worthless appears, for when is | corrections, from the ‘ Geographical Dictionary.” 
Catch-Penny not ready to pick up a trifle? But) The eminent statician by whom it has beep 
careful readers will find in the market plenty | written has, within even this short compass, al] 
to gratify their curiosity, however comprehensive , but exhausted the subject. Not an idle word 
and however deep. It will be one of the perma- | disfigures these essays. They are crowded with 
nent blessings of the war, that thousands of| facts, which have been gleaned from the most 
minds have been attracted to the study of branches | authentic and trustworthy sources, and are ar. 
of history to which they were previously entire | ranged in the clearest and most excellent order, 
strangers; and that thusthe stock of general intelli- | The two empires described, so vast and so oppo- 
gence has been increased by events which have! site in almost every natural and acquired cha. 
been shocking to the sensibilities and the conscience | racteristic, are analysed and epitomized with a 
of the world. brevity helpful to the understanding, but with 
Mr. Neale has qualified himself, as his ‘‘ Eight | a fulness satisfactory to the wants of any ordinary 
Years in Syria” and “Evenings at Antioch” |reader. Not only are their territorial limits 
fully attest, by prolonged and thoughtful obser- | defined, but the geological peculiarities, agricul- 
vation, to be the historian of the religion and tural condition, and productive capacity of the 
national development of Turkey. To the im- | soil is described. These topographical features, 
pressions made by personal familiarity with the however, as, indeed, all others, are necessarily the 
scenes of his story, he has added a mass of results, and not the processes of the information 
information acquired only by patient and exten-| they embody. From the facts here given us we 
sive research. ‘The production before us, in its) gather, that whilst Russian soil is chiefly prolific 
way, is complete. It commences with the life in grain, producing in average years no less than 
and labours of Mahomet, and the gradual elimina- 186,875,000 qrs. of various kinds, Turkey, from 
tion and establishment of the faith which has | one part or another of its vast range, will furnish 
perpetuated his illustrious name; it follows the in various abundance, oil, wine, cotton, tobacco, 
growth of that faith through the early wars which | figs, citrons, pomegranates, oranges, lemons, &c., 
it provoked, until it became, in a sense, the basis, | &c. Forests of oak and elm adorn one district; 
really, the distinguishing feature and supreme | another is covered with the sycamore, carob, and 
element of the Turkish nation; and then it traces | plane; here there are gardeus of roses, jasmine, and 
the various religious, social, and political expe- | lilac, and there vineyards and orchards of nearly 
riences by which Turkey has been brought to its every sort of fruit tree. The population of Russia 
present’ position as an empire, and as an empire is estimated at about sixty-six millions; that of 
related to the other empires of the world. The Turkey at about half that number. In the war, 
ficld is large, but it has been perambulated with | therefore, we have an instance of the strong 
a steady and cautious step, and is here outspread against the weak. Russia has, of one kind or 
before us, fertile if not beautiful, capable of pro-| another, a million of men trained to bear arms, 
ducing some good fruit, though certainly not of whom 500,000 or 600,000 are regular troops. 
adorned with any very attractive flowers. In| The whole force of Turkey, regular and irregular, 
short, Mr. Neale has given us a valuable compila- | does not amount to more than 460,000 men. Rus- 
tion of facts, to gather together which he must) sia has a fleet comprising fifty ships of the line, 
have endured considerable trouble. His work | twenty frigates, fifteen corvettes, and an extensive 
contains a mass of information, consecutively and flotilla of steam gun-boats. ‘Turkey is not consi- 
conscientiously collected, which is interesting in | dered a naval power, and, therefore, has no fleet 
itself, and indispensable to a thorough appreciation | worthy of comparison with her ambitious and 
of those indirect but yet most important interests obstreperous antagonist. In 1851, the total value 
which are involved in the grand struggle on! of exports from Kussia to foreign countries was 
which every mind is occupied. Without speaking estimated at £15,420,790. The total exports of 
to the literary character of these volumes, to) Turkey we have no means of ascertaining ; but 
many features of which we should be compelled as the commerce is comparatively free, we have 
to admini-ter the most unqualified censure, we can | every reason to believe that its transactions are by 
accord to them the merit of considerable historical no means unimportant. At an average of the 
utility, and we are glad that Mr. Neale has been | six years ending 1852, the value of articles of 
led to devote the results of his travels and of his, British produce and manufacture exported from 
reading to an undertaking so laborious, and,|this country to Russia amounted to £1,530,056 
withal, so useful. a-year. An average of the declared value of eX 
ee 





* Islamism, its Rise and Progress; or, the Present and Past Condition of Turkey. By F. A. Neale. 2 vols. 
London: Madden, &, Leadenhall-street. 1854. 

Russia and Turkey. By J. R. Maculloch, Esq. Reprinted with corrections from the Geographical Diction#7- 
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orts of British produce to Turkey, for the same! have again and again protested against this being 
period, was £2,798,597 a-year ; from which, how- considered a religious war; and the efforts of 
ever, some reduction must be made, as a portion the Czar to push it into that form, we only 
of these exports was destined for Odessa and for|regard as the blasphemous side of his great 
Trebizond, in transit for Persia. The revenue; crime against Europe. But if it were a religious 
of Russia is nearly £18,000,000, that of Turkey| war, we should contemplate the part England 
about £17,000,000. Russia has a debt of|has taken with unabated satisfaction. And, 
£64,000,000; Turkey is altogether unencum-|indeed, though we denounce as profanest hy- 
bered, save by a paper circulation, amounting to| pocrisy the plea which has been set up in favour 
about £1,600,000, which, but for the present | of the Christian creed, we believe that out of this 
contest, would, most likely, have been gradually | conflict may flow results eminently honourable 
withdrawn from circulation. And so we might|to the Christian spirit. The interests of true 
go on, culling facts and figures, ad libitum, in| religion and of general civilisation have always 
relation, not only to the commercial and financial | proved themselves to be identical. ‘They will be 
resources of the two empires ; but also in relation! so in this case. The barbaric serfdom and de- 
to their social condition, their religious and edu- | grading superstitions of the Russian population 
cational institutions, their manufacturing occupa- | are exposed to the contempt and pity of Europe ; 


| tions, &e. and with the defeat of the Emperor, the severity 
2 But we prefer to commend our readers to these | of his people’s bondage must be relaxed, and the 


books, for their own larger benefit. Any compa- | grossness of their ignorance relieved. And Tur- 
risons which we might institute would not affect | key, in the meantime, will be holding friendly 
our ideas of the justifiableness of the war in which | and emulative communion with the representa- 
we are taking our part. Granting that Russia | tives of a higher civilisation than they have ever 
were superior to Turkey in every possible respect, | known, and from whom their pride, bigotry, and 
we do not, therefore, assent to the monstrous pro- | religious isolation have fatally excluded them. 
position, that her aggression is to be watched | Barriers, ancient and sacred, will be cast down ; 
without anxiety, or her ambition regarded with | antipathies deep and strong as life will be sub- 
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' indifference. Indeed, whatever plea the selfish | dued; new ideas will be suggested; an example 
' or the superficial may urge against our participa- | of refinement, intelligence, industry, and catho- 
tion in this conflict, tells entirely the other way. | licity will appeal to their admiration; and thus, 
Say Russia is Christian, and ‘Turkey Mahommedan | not by the rude hand of force, but by the kindly 
in faith, so much the more should we protest | influence of a noble sympathy, the great work 
against an unchristian outrage, and thus vindicate | of progress and of regeneration will be stimulated. 
our religion, so basely belied. It can never be} We hope our country will do its duty—that its 
1 hoped that Turkey will be conciliated to Chris- | reputation as the friend of the oppressed, will be 
tianity by the monstrous insolence and attacks of} sustained, and that the splendour of its martial 
4 Russia; by the frank co-operation and courteous | achievements will be adequately supported by the 
f sympathy of more civilised and honourable tribes, | fidelity of its policy, and the virtues of those by 
; this desirable result may be brought about. We, whom in the land of the stranger it is represented. 
: 
I 
) 
; 
r 
, KOSSUTH ON THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR.* 
e 
. Tue words of a great man are deeds. It is the | motion waves of air—its every syllable an action, 
t sublime privilege of genius to resemble, at how- its every speech an event. 
d ever awfully remote a distance, Him who said| A great man—a man of genius—is Louis Kos- 
e “Let there be light,” and there was light—Him |suth. He had proved himself such when as yet 
5 by whose word all things were created, and do/ his name was hardly named but in his native 
f remain—who spake, and it was done—who com- | tongue. Fortune may lift a man from the ob- 
t manded, and it stood fast. For genius, like the | scurity of a provincial advocate, te the conspicu- 
e Divinity of whom it is an emanation, speaks only | ousness of a minister of state. Talent may pierce 
y for a weighty purpose, and only at the waiting | for itself a way through prison walls to the head- 
e Moment. It does not babble, and it is not pre-|ship of a provisional government. But only 
f mature. It is silent, though silence may be a' native greatness is competent to the serene 
D wall of fire round the heart, till the time when | strength of purpose and principle which Kossuth 
6 may be found “ fit audience though few.” Then, | displayed in his upwurd career—only genius is 
b its utterance is as a trumpet, clear and loud, as | equal to the creation of revolutions; to the trans- 
L Sure to set in motion human minds as to set in| formation, in a few months, of an unarmed nation 
5. ee SS -_ -———— 
Jor tthentic Report of Kossuth’s Speeches on the War in the East, and che Alliance with Austria, at Sheffield, 
y *¥, and at Nottingham, June 12, 1854. Published by Himself. ‘Trabner and Co. Morning Advertiser, 


Revday, July 11, (Keport of Kossuth’s evening Speech at the City Hall, Glasgow, July 4, 1854.) 
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into a second-rate military power. But greater 
is Kossuth in Bayswater than in Buda-Pesth. 
In the hundred and fifty (or thereabout) ora- 
tions which he has delivered in England and | 
America, the Anglo-Saxon world has seen with | 
astonishment all its living orators surpassed by 
a foreigner speaking in their tongue—all the 
powers of the English language, its humour, 
pathos, fervour, and sententiousness, wielded 
with a masterdom that seemed miraculous— | 
that took all extravagance from the sublime 
similitude, ‘‘ The Holy Ghost of liberty fell upon 
me, and I spoke with a new tongue.” In the. 
silence into which Kossuth retired on his return | 
to England—in his careful separation of himself. 
from domestic dissensions—in his repeated refu- | 
sals to embark in systematic agitation—in his_ 
rigid abstinence from self-parade, and even from | 
self-justification ; letting the alternate charges of 
demagogue and conspirator wend their unheeded | 
way to oblivion—all but the most hostile have 
recognised the dignity that can suffer without | 
complaint, and hope without impatience. 

It is humiliating to one holding this view of 
Kossuth’s character,—it should be humiliating to | 
every Englishman, proud of his country’s insular | 
independence,—that the author of the speeches | 
named below should have felt it necessary to pre- | 
face any one of them with a defence of his mght 
of speech on the Eastern question. Addressing 
the people of Nottingham, assembled in their) 
market-place, he says of some, ‘‘ They come and 
charge me that it is unthankfulness on my part, 
in return for the asylum I enjoy, to say and do 
what they don’t like.” His vindication is at 
once lofty and cutting: ‘‘ Now, as to this right of 
asylum, I declare, once for all, I hold it not from 
the favour of any man, however high-placed ; 
neither from a special privilege accorded to me in 
particular. I hold it from the constitution and | 
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strength that has surprised into applause even the 
prophets of Turkish doom. Such a man must 
pay to our hospitality something else than taxes, 
He is the diviner who must embowel the beasts 
of sacrifice ere the army leaves the capitol, and the 
gates of the Temple of Janus are set open. Yea, 
he is an ambassador, whose offers of alliance the 
tribes must hear in the forum, though neither 
senate nor consuls will give heed. 

Well, let us hear him! He sets out to the 
universal content. ‘You want,” he says, “ to 
reduce the power of Russia, as well as to secure 
Turkey.” That is true of every Englishman,— 
and even of our Scotch Premier. Whatever was 
the case before war broke out, we are now agreed, 
without exception, that Russia must give up 
something—if only that right of excluding from 
the Black Sea all war-ships but her owa which 
she stole from Turkey in 1833, and had presented 
to her by Palmerston in 1841. We want “ma- 
terial guarantees’ for at least twenty-five years 
safety to Turkey ; we should be better pleased to 


‘erect such barriers between Turkey and Russia 


that the aggressions of the latter could never 
more be sudden, and silent, and (comparatively) 
costless as they have heretofore been. Such bar- 
riers did ‘once exist,—the orator suggests,—and 
we answer him with the names of ‘‘ Hungary!” 
‘‘Poland!”’ We all recollect that Russia never 
made successful war on Turkey until those nations 
had sunk into provinces. We all see, in an in- 
stant, that could they be recovered, they would 
form with Turkey a triple anti-Russian league, 
doubly bound to unity of action,—bound by sen- 
timent as well as interest; by a common hatred 
to Russia, and common sense of safety. Kossuth 
reminds us that there is a third bond of. union— 
that of historical connection. In the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, when the wars of Turkey 
upon and with Hungary had long ceased, she 





the laws of Great Britain—JI. hold it from the| marched an army, for the second time, to the 
fact that you desire to be a free and independent | very walls of Vienna, ‘in support of one of the 
nation. I certainly never will acknowledge | national movements of Hungary.” That move- 
that the thanks I have to pay for my asylum con- | ment was defeated by the unnatural alliance of 
sist in daring to be a good Hungarian, only Poland with Austria. Nevertheless, Turkey es- 


because some powerful men in your country are a! sayed to save Poland from the inevitable retn- 


little too good Austrians. No, I will, and I shall | 
do all I honourably can do against Austrian des- | 
potism, and for Hungarian liberty, and for liberty 
in general.’’ But that which Kossuth here asserts 
asaright, Englishmen may claim of him asa duty. 
To our laws he does not owe silence—to our 
interests he does owe speech. For he is not as. 
any one of the thousands of poor expatriated 
patriots who hide their griefs in the back streets 
and degenerated squares of our metropolis—he is 
not even as Louis Blane or Mazzini. He has a 
special knowledge of this Eastern question which | 
we have undertaken to fight out. He is the re-| 
presentative of races a vital element in its com- 
position. He is intimate with the whole field 
of battle, and all the resources of the primal 
combatants. He holds in his hand the heart of 
a nation of soldiers living on the spot. 


} 
' 


He fore- | 


told the struggle a year or two before it broke 
out, and predicted the revelation of Turkish | 





bution of that clumsy crime—the retribution of 
the ass who hunts with the lion. From the 
beginning to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Turkey, in all her treaties with Russia, was 


careful to stipulate that ‘the Czar should never 
appropriate to himself anything of the Polish 


territory, nor in any way interfere with the 
affairs and government of the Polish nation, but 


should unite with Turkey in upholding the rights, 


privileges, and constitution of that Republic.” 
Austria repaid the services of Poland by assisting 
in her partition—and as soon as the Czars were 
delivered from the embarrassing neighbourhood of 
the Republic, they obtained important adval- 
tages over the Porte. Through the wars of 
Napoleon with Russia, Turkey kept her eye upo® 


the sword of Sobieski, and rejoiced to see 


turned once more against her now dreaded ener: 
The treaty of Vienna quenched her hopes of 
from that quarter: the sword of Sobieski was 
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hung up again in the Kremlin. Still her states- | sail on sand plains ;” and it is on sand plains, be- 
men,—even the ministers of the despotic and | hind rocky fortresses, upon which your ships can 
decrepit Porte,—looked with satisfaction on the only waste their fire, that the strength of Russia 
constitutional independence of Hungary. It lies. This we feel tobe true. That Dundas and 
was only under the compulsion of English diplo- | Napier have done nothing but singe the enemy's 
macy that they abstained from helping the Hun- | coasts and look into his harbours, carries with it 
garians in their struggle of 1848—that they quick conviction that those coasts and harbours 
consented to let in the Russians upon Hungary | are barren of the laurel—that if Sevastopol and 
in 1849. It was through Turkish territory the |Sveaborg had been worth taking, or possible to 
armies of Nicholas marched to the aid of Francis | be taken, they would have been ours ere this; 
Joseph. The Foreign Minister of England ‘‘ad-| that Napier would even make his way to St. 
yised’’ the Porte—without being asked for the | Petersburg, if he were not likely to find it a 
advice—‘‘ not to come into any hostile collision | second Moscow—deserted and in flames. We are 
with its stronger neighbours, for the maintenance | willing now to listen to our orator, as he points 
of its own neutrality.’”’ How much stronger than ‘out a use for the squadrons of whose inactivity 
Turkey is Russia, the campaigns of 1828-29 in- | we are as impatient as of their puissance we are 
dicated—that of 1854 demonstrates. But let proud. He would have Napier do on the coast 
that pass—tor the orator is telling us something | of Courland what he did on the shores of Lebanon. 
of his personal knowledge. ‘I have seen the | He would have him land at Samogitia, and “ call 
wisest and best of Turkish patriots weep bitter) brave Poland to arms;” distributing proclama- 
tears of despair over the fatal necessity of} tions of independence, chests of arms, and kegs 
having to yield to this advice.” We can/of gunpowder. Here our sympathies, helped by 
well believe it—it was an occasion for bearded | our sense of policy, get the better of our pride ; 
men to weep; for it was an occasion of pre-|and we contemplate with delight the glowing 
sent dishonour and of proximate bloodshed. | picture of murdered Poland reviving as beneath 
“Qn the very day that this advice was given, |a handful of Promethean fire. We see the exiles 
the present war has been made inevitable. A | running home from every city of Europe to which 
contrary advice would have spared you all the | they have carried their wrongs, and even from 
present dangers and sacrifices.” The reasoning is | the far West and farther South—throwing away, 
so clear, we cry, with regretful decision, ‘‘ Hear, | with tears of joy, the implements of humble 
hear!’ Constitutional or republican Hungary toils that have brought them only the bread of 
would have kept back Austria from that miserable | affliction—leaping ashore as if the soil for which 
Montenegrin squabble in which this last chapter | they must yet fight, were already free—forgetting 
of the Eastern question commences; and would in the fraternity of battle for their long desolate 
have warned Russia that Turkey would be backed | mother country, the dissensions that fester in a 
by the strongest men of those parts, in her resist- | strange land—and blessing us for a musket more 
ance to the Menschikoff demands. than ever they blessed us for hospitality or alms. 
We are unanimous, then, in agreeing with| We see the captive soldiers of the Czar flinging 
Kossuth as to the object of this war, and in re- | off by thousands the yoke to which they had been 
gretting that there no longer exist the free coun- | broken more by despair than by suffering. And 
tries that would have made it unnecessary. What we see that for every thousand Poles in arms for 
ishis next proposition? That we must restore freedom, the tyrant needs ten thousand serfs to fight 
those free countries in order to succeed in the war for slavery. We are willing to be helped by the 
their non-existence has made inevitable. This people we have so long pitied. We declare with 
proposition is less prepossessing than the first.|exultation that England’s difficulty shall be 
It catches our sympathies, but it slightly shocks  Poland’s opportunity. — 
our pride. Our thoughts glance with complai-| But here our politicians by birth or apprentice- 
sance over our armaments and our allies. We ship—the pretentious class who, by treating all 
think of the camp at Chobham, and the sea-fight governmental affairs as a mystery, effectually 
at Portsmouth—of Raglan, with his Peninsular make of them what Stephen Blackpool calls 
medals—of Napier, with his Nelson-like prestige. |a ‘‘muddle’’—insist on their right to be heard. 
We remember that we withstood Napoleon the | We are being hurried, they tell us, by a generous 
First when Alexander was with him,—and we |sympathy, acted upon by an excited visionary, 
fume at the insinuation that we cannot humble | into the adoption of a perilous delusion. Poland,— 
Nicholas with N apoleon the Third for our ally. | they remind us,—does not all belong to Russia; it 
But the orator is speaking of one of the stages of | was cut up into three. And who have the second 
that great struggle to which we have reverted. | and third portions? Why, Austria and Prussia, 
He has found an answer where we were finding both first-rate military powers; at present neu- 
an argument. Napoleon, he reminds us, had | tral, and pledged to help us, if we need their help. 
Polish and Hungarian legions in his grand army | If Russian Poland become insurgent, so will 
of invasion,—yet he left his army and his power | Austrian and Prussian Poland ; we cannot reani- 
on the snows between Moscow and Wilna. What | mate one limb without reanimating all; and, if 





Will become of you—he asks—without those |we could, the reconstruction of the whole body 
legions which N apoleon the Great found insuffi- | would be necessary to our ulterior object. Of 
cient? But our fleets? ‘‘ Unfortunately,” he course, then, to make the Poles our auxiliaries 
replies, with a melancholy smile, ‘‘ they cannot | would be to make their masters our enemies— 
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not only to lose 600,000 bayonets and sabres, but 
to turn them against ourselves. Looking up to 
our orator in the rostrum for his reply to the 
cooling consideration thus injected, we see that 
he is by no means disturbed. He admits nearly 
all that has been said—yea, restates the most of it, 
in his own eloquent, impassioned way. And 
more. Resurgent Poland, he says, means resurgent 
Hungary, and even resurgent Italy. Now that 
he has found occasion to mention the house of 
Hapsburg, he cannot but affix to it all vile epi- 
thets, and predict for it an apocalypse of retri- 
bution. But he is careful to address himself to 
what he calls our ‘egotism’? —our practical, 
matter-of-fact, sense-of-interest characteristics. 
First, he points out to us that Austria is not, like 
France or England, a nation, but only the geo- 
graphical designation of a despotism over many 
nations—that her military force is at once im- 
mensely over-rated and quite misunderstood — 
that of strictly Austrian troops there are not 
enough to maintain Austrian rule in either of her 
great provinces, Lombardy or Hungary, if she 
be anywhere attacked, or become anywhere ag- 
gressive. Her significance, whether as an adver- 
sary or auxiliary, is dependent upon the disposi- 
tion of her subject peoples. They aay cheerfully 
serve her against Russia; but it will be only on 
terms which she can never concede. ‘They are 
not unlikely to side with Russia, in order to be 
quit of her. And for England to be one in a 
league with Austria, against Poland, Hungary, 
Italy !—the thought is so intolerable, that we in- 
terrupt the orator with protestations it shall never 
be. In the next place, he invites us to consider 
how unlikely it is that Austria can be sincere 


either in enmity to Russia, friendship to Turkey, | 


or alliance with the Western Powers. That 
Russia has done her service, is reason enough, to 
be sure, whyshe should hate and damage Russia : 
ingratitude is the dominant, hereditary trait ot 
the Hapsburgs. But they cannot always afford 
to gratify even their impatience of obligation. 
With Metternich for adviser and Jellachich for 
heutenant, Francis Joseph must put a curb on 
his transmitted passion. He must remember that 
Russia is the keystone of the arch of despotism— 
the arch that keeps off ‘the deluge” aprés mot. 
He must observe, too, that Napoleon the Third is 
no less the child and champion of revolution than 
was Napoleon the First, and that the nephew 
may be not unwilling to avenge the fate of the 
uncle. We, on our part, must recollect that 
Austria is equally with Russia the traditional and 
interested enemy of Turkey. Perhaps the one 
solitary thing in the secret correspondence of last 
year, that did not startle or shock us, was the 
alleged readiness of Austria to partition the 
provinces of the Porte. Every observer of foreign 
transactions knows that she has had an army of 
occupation ever on the borders of one or other 
of those provinces, for many years past ;—that a 
possession on the eastern side of the Adriatic, 
might serve either as a check on Italian discon- 
tents, or a compensation for Italian successes ;— 


and that cnly in this quarter can be obtained the 


‘ that she had refused ? 
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territorial counterbalance of Prussian supremapcy 
‘in the Germanic Diet, and of Russian superiority 
in the field. ‘Thirdly, our Demosthenes bids ys 
mark the exact position of this panderer to Mace. 
donian ambition—this traitor to the common wea] 
of Greece. Can any of you say,—he demands,— 
‘that Austria has taken a single step of decided hog. 
tility to Russia? The Vienna note—was not 
that a cunning attempt to obtain from Turkey al] 
The demand that Russia 
evacuate the Principalities—did it not follow the 
confidential mission of Count Orloff? The threat 
of armed intervention and a declaration of war— 
is not the latter still only a threat, and the former 
an intervention for Russia? On this point we 
can speak with a somewhat better knowledge 
than even our prescient orator. When he spoke 
at Sheffield, he could only utter general warnings 
against the Austrian alliance. At Nottingham, 
he had to comment on Turkey’s permission to 
Austria to enter Moldo-Wallachia. By the time 
he had got to Glasgow, it was announced that 
the Russians were retreating over the Pruth, and 
the Austrians crossing the Transylvanian frontier, 
It now appears that Russia has halted, and Aus- 
tria halted also. The Czar having ordered his 
dispirited forces to maintain their hold of Wal- 
lachia, the Emperor withholds his troops from the 
possibility of collision. Have we not here the 
justification of Kossuth’s assertion, ‘‘ Austria will 
never go where she could meet a Russian bayonet, 
be sure of it?” Is it not reliable that only when 
the Anglo-French and Turkish army on the 
Danube advance to drive the Russians out of the 
Principalities, an Austrian army will enter—and 
then, to suspend the advance and cover the retreat? 
The foregoing considerations affect the sincerity 
of Austrian professions. They do not exhaust 
the argument. Our orator hath yet other arrows 
in his quiver. Returning to the point established 
by unanimous consent, he undertakes to show 
that it is at variance with the declared intentions 
of our Germanic allies. The memorandum before 
referred to distinctly limits the object of Austro- 
Prussian intervention to the restoration of the 
status quo ante bellum. That limitation is alone 
consistent with the uniform professions and ob- 
vious policy of those powers. ‘They would 
maintain the integrity of Turkey, but no less 
that of Russia. It is the fear of change by which 
monarchs are perplexed. ‘The absorption of 
Turkey, or of any of her provinces, into the Russian 
empire, would increase the already preponderant 
influence of that empire over the States with 
which it has no natural connection but that of 
contiguity. The diminution of Russian power, 
on the other hand, would be the introduction of 
a foreign element into the artificial relation of 
those States. Provinces taken from the Czar 
must receive either independence or a new master. 
Scarcely the most sanguine of Turkish regenera 
tion would propose to restore Bessarabia or the 
Crimea to the government of pashas. ‘The ex 
periment of semi-independence would have to be 
tried on soils it has taken long to saturate with 
Russian influences. Conquests on either side 0 





the Gulf of Finland, if not retained by France 
or England, must gravitate towards Sweden. | 
The least objectionable of these results would be 
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| see this part of the subject well probed and exhi- 


; 


far more objection: ible to a sovereign who reigns | 


by the Treaty of Vienna than the quict continu- 
ance of things as they are—which is precisely 
what we do not desire. There is, then, an in- 
stinctive and decided antipathy between us and 
him. That we should have acted together even 
thus far, is an instance of the strange combinations 

which are forced upon statesmen by unnatural 
systems of international relation. That we can 
act together with cordiality when the war has 


fairly passed from one of protocols into one of 


harder pellets, is as unlikely as that two hostile | 
ualities shall not chemically neutralize each | 
to peace, while the alliance of peoples cherishes 


other. But it is less insincere co-operation in 
war than pertinacious interference with the terms 
of peace, 
however little value in the field, has a right to be 
consulted at the capitulation. 
tives of Prussia and Austria sitting down with 
those of France, England, and Turkey to delibe- 
rate on offers of peace—what chicane may not 


and maintains it. 
that we have to dread. An ally, of) 


The representa- | 


be practised! some watchword of dissension | 
and that for no temporary, unusual advantage, 


thrown in, as by Talleyrand at Vienna—private 
intrigue and the promise of secret treaties—inter- 
minable delay, to end, perhaps, in open rupture, 
and a fresh choice of sides! 
culties, be itobserved—all these present embarrass- 
ments and contingent troubles, we gratuitously 


bited. We suspect that more injury has been 


done to Turkey by our diplomacy than will ever 


be repaired by our arms,—and a tuint of disho- 
nour attached to our name, by our desertion of 
the continental races in their sorest need, which 
only the boldest and most devoted deeds can 
wash out. We wish especially that the gentle- 
men of the Peace-Conference, who have long, and 
not ineffectually, preached the true normal rela- 
tions of States, would not permit their abstract 
horror of war to prevent them obtaining some 
compensation for its evils in an approximation to 
those true normal relations. They have perse- 
veringly and cloquently inculeated the doctrine 
that ulliances between governments are dangerous 


Let them now save us from 
the shame and danger of action upon the reverse 
of that doctrine. Let them now insist that free 
play be given to the sympathies of great nations 
—that by no compact with England for the 
nominal defence of Turkey, shall Austria and 
Prussia be enabled to hold down the countries 
which Russia enabled them to smite into the dust, 


shail our government be allowed to incur engage- 


_ments which we should shudder at carrying out. 


And all these diffi- | 
_arms for its undeniable rights, is one from which 


incur in preferring the alliance of an effete, bank- | 
eve of rising—war supplies will be voted for the 


rupt empire to that of vigorous and enthusiastic 
peoples. 

It is to our sense of self-interest, to our per- 
ception of political strategy, that Kossuth chietly 
addresses himself. There are, however, in these 


speeches some pungent appeals to our sense of 


equity aud justice. What right, he demands, 
have we to frustrate the most cherished hopes ot 
other peoples—to repress the movements we fear 
to encourage—to dictate to Turkey whom she shall 
take for allies; and to do all this in the interest 


of despotism—we, who profess the doctrine of 


non-intervention, and have illustrated by our 
history the right of rebellion? We should like to 


The prospect of being arrayed against a people in 


Yet is it a prospect far from 
Parliament is on the 


England revolts. 
impossible of realization. 


recess—the conduct of hostilities and of negotia- 


tions will be for six months exclusively in the 


hands of ministers—and those hands work in the 
dark. Knowing, as we do, that one pronounces 
Francis Joseph the hope of his country, and ano- 
ther the Austrian empire essential to Europe— 
that Lord John Russel considered the Hungarians 
rebels, and Lord Palmerston assented to, if he did 
not suggest, the French expedition to Italy—have 
we the right to flatter ourselves that we are 
making war in the interests of peace and freedom, 
which are the highest political interests of hu- 
manity ? 








THE SOUND OF 


THE UNKNOWN SEA. 


’Twas on a winter’s evening, I was sitting by the fire, 

In idleness unwonted, but employment see ‘med to tire; 

Some mystic power had lulled my soul—in trance as de ‘ep and still 
As though enthralled by slumber, lay its living thought and will. 


When, 
Upon the d ,0F ; 


suddenly, there came a knock, a feeble knock and low, 
which startled me, and made the life-blood flow 


Back to my heart, pause there awhile, then coursing round again 
Bring to the ears a rushing heat, and tingle in each vein. 
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THE SOUND OF THE UNKNOWN SEA. 


And yet, awhile, I listened; and then, outside, a sound 
As of something falling heavily, but slowly, to the ground ! 
Then, utter silence reigned around—a silence dread and drear ; 
I would have given all I had some well known sound to hear. 


It seemed as if that silence with darkness filled the room ; 

’T was only that my lamp was spent, that caused the sudden gloom ; 
Its flame sank down, then rose again, then showed one lonely spark, 
And very soon that died away, and left me in the dark. 


I felt as if, with that one spark, my own life’s fire were spent. 

But, in a while, I roused myself, and to the casement went ; 

And, drawing back the curtain, I vainly strained my sight, 

Till, slowly, from behind a cloud, gleamed out the pale moon’s light. 


Upon the steps below my door, lying across the snow, 

I saw then something dark and still, but what I did not know ; 
At last, the silence and suspense I could no longer bear, 

And, opening the door, I stepped into the midnight air. 


There lay a man, an old, old man,—-so old, you would have said 
Slowly revolving centuries had rolled above his head. 

I took him up into my arms, and bore him to my fire; 

But, as I laid him down, I saw its last faint spark expire. 


No other human being dwelt my lonely home within ; 

I was a solitary man, who had nor kith nor kin ; 

To seek for any creature’s help, a league I must have gone— 
I felt, that I was there to see the old man die alone. 


The anxious minutes passed away; I chafed his hands in vain 
Until the pulses of the heart began to beat again, 

And, by the fitful moon, I saw his eyelids slowly rise, 
Spell-bound, I sat, awed by the look, the weird-look of his eyes. 


Then, slowly lifting up his head, he lent a listening ear, 

As if some long expected voice, or sound, he strove to hear. 
The night was silent as the grave. But, sinking on the floor, 
He gasped, ‘‘ J hear tt louder swell, and nearer than before! 


‘‘T cannot die, until I know the meaning of that sound ; 
Death will not give me rest, until the answer has been found; 
Mightier than death, fuller than life, upon my ear it falls ; 
Until I know what it may be, Oh, how that sound appals! 


“‘T heard it first, long years ago, when yet a child I lay 
Upon my mother’s lonely grave, and sobbed my heart away ; 
Faintly, yet clearly, in the air, I heard its solemn tone, 

As I lay and cried in agony, ‘I fear to be alone?’ 


‘‘ And, when that day returned each year, I heard the sound again ; 
And every year it seemed to grow plainer and yet more plain. 

But I know, however weary, I may not rest in peace ; 

For until I learn its meaning, that sound will never cease.” 


He paused ; and, as he paused, the moon was hidden by a cloud, 
And utter darkness wrapped us round, as with an awful shroud. 
And presently I heard a noise, a broken gurgling sound, 

That came from where the old man’s head had sunk upon the ground. 


Then, broken, faint, and gasping, as in the throes of death, 

I heard these words, among the sighs that shook his dying breath, 
‘“‘T know it now—for Death itself is teaching it to me—, 

It is the surging on Life’s strand, of the tide Eternity !” 
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GLIMPSES OF CHURCH-WORLD. 
No. VI.—EXETER HALL. 


Ar sundry times, and under various provocations, 
men of a peculiarly angry mould have invented 
a set of expressions for the convenience of all 
who, to the end of time, shall, like themselves, 
be thrown into a state of intolerable indignation. 
It may be that when a man is angry, it is better, 





spoken, without threatening the poor perpetrator 
of the offence that she would faint away directly. 
And yet the rulers of our day, both civil and 
ecclesiastical—yea, and even these delicately-bred 
ladies, too, who faint away so often, and upon 
such slight occasions, and who may, nevertheless, 


that he should be silent, than that he should be numbered among our rulers, also—are inces- 
ak; for, unhappily for his social reputation, santly inviting upon themselves the impatient 


if he say anything at all, he will be almost certain | 


to offend the sensitive and delicate among his 


companions; but silence at such a moment it is| 


not easy to maintain; and, generally speaking, 
a monosyllable is likely to escape, at which 
nervous people will very naturally be shocked. 
A pedantic friend of mine, himself excessively 
polite, and knowing my hot-headedness, thus 
once advised me, ‘‘ My impetuous sir, when thy 
soul overfloweth with contempt, show the same, 
not by making an observation, which, under the 
circumstances, must necessarily be of an ungentle- 
manly kind, but silently curve thy nasal organ 
at the left-hand corner of its lower extremity, 
and, be persuaded, the most oblivious spectator 
will recognise the irregularity, and the most 
stupid will appreciate its meaning.” A sacred 
Psalmist once said that, ‘‘ All men were liars /”’ 
The harshness of this dictum would appear less 
objectionable by reason of its being applied to 
the race promiscuously; but even this feature 
did not save it from the humiliation of an apology, 
and its author confesses that it was uttered in 
haste. Now, should any unfortunate rash tongue 
address a remark of this nature to some particular, 
isolated individual, however just it might be in 
itself, a whole tribe of highly cultured gents 
(whom it would be vulgar to call snobs!) would 
spring up from their seats; would put down 
their cups of chocolate upon the table in solemn 
consternation; would, with an air of outraged 
majesty, draw their bespangled dressing-gowns 
around them, and exclaim, ‘‘ Good gwacious, ’ow 
owidly wude!”’ But, to the no small discomfort 
of the plain-spoken—among whom the present 
scribe hath the disgrace of being numbered—it 
80 happens that very nearly all strong, decided, 
unmistakable words, either of scorn or of wrath, 
are horridly rude; and it is quite surprising how 
readily, under an impulse of indignation, one 
may compromise one’s dignity by telling the 
truth! And, moreover, it is an indisputable fact 
that those words which are most strictly for- 
bidden by the laws of etiquette, are just those 
Which are most appropriate to the vast mass of 
the phenomena of human life that engage our 
attention. There is, for instance, that significant, 
illegitimate, inexplicable, unmisunderstandable 
word, “ Humbug ;” why, not a lady in the land 
could listen to it within the sacred precincts of 


| 


| 
| 








4 perfumed drawing-room, though never so fitly 


contempt of which it is so forcible a protest! 
But why is the word esteemed to be so rude? 
Not because it cannot be found in the dictionary ; 
for many very rude words may be found there, 
and, consequently, this constitutes no criterion. 
Not because it was never spoken by our ancestors, 
for they were familiar with phrases that even 
the most honest-lipped of our age would be 
ashamed to repeat, and, therefore, antiquity can- 
not be urged as a guarantee of politeness. The 
only reason for its being considered so vulgar, 
which we have been able to discover, is that it 
expresses a man’s meaning with a clearness which 
even the bats who will not see cannot miss, and 
with a power which the soft and the hollow— 
upon whom alone it invariably falls with justice 
—feel to be inconveniently impressive. As long 
as the world will conserve the occasions for its 
employment, there will be those in the world 
prepared to contend for its legitimacy ; and when 
it shall no longer be suggested by existing abuses, 
hypocrisies, and impositions, it may be safely ex- 
pected to become obsolete. 

From humbug to Exeter Hall is no longer a 
journey than from the Zimes office to that same 
celebrated temple of philanthropy; and, as the 
editor has managed to illustrate the transition, 
we propose taking a sort of flying trip in that 
direction; premising that we start from Print- 
ing House Yard as one of the natural termini 
of the road, and that we shall just call at the 
Punch office on our way. 

It has been remarked with how little wit the 
world is governed ; and this sentiment needs only 
a very slight modification, to make it mean that 
in the government of the world there is a vast 
deal of humbug. I am prepared to contend, on 
a suitable occasion, that he who would attempt 
to destroy all of this quality that there is in the 
ruling classes, would do more mischief by far, 
than do those who are responsible for its existing 
manifestations ; and that, as long as there is 
credulity, there must be imposition; as long as 
there is superstition, there must be priestcraft in 
the world. For my own part, if children will 
rejoice when their rich parents are buried, I 
think it is very proper that they should hire 
professional mourners to do the sorrowful for 
them. One humbug creates another, everywhere 
and always. If you have a soft congregation, it 
is needful and expedient that you use a white 
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pocket handkerchief pretty freely as you preach 
to them; and, if they, your flock, think they 
cannot get to heaven without your aid, by all 
means carry a good stiff golden crook along with 
you, and take good care that they, your flock, 
shall see the same. Not that we would say to 
any man, ‘ Be thou a hypocrite! 
would advise : any enlightened prophet, ‘“‘ Stoop thou 
to the follies of the people.” 


supply; and that, so long as myriads will throng 
to market every day for this miserable and mis- 
chievous article, there will be those at the stalls pre- 
pared to deal it out to them at a most reasonable 
rate ;—yea, and as it has been, and is, even until 
now, there will be considerable competition in the 
trade. By all means, let humbug be banished 
from the earth as soon as possible ; “but in this, as 
is in everything, there is an inviolable and supreme 
law of cause and effect; and, we may be assured 
that so long as the field is not cleared fora nobler 
culture, these weeds, and thistles, and nettles will 
grow upon it—they are evermore a natural pro- 
duce of untilled soil. 

Now, 
at Exeter Iall. Of what, according to our would- 
be humorists, is it the symbol and the centre? 
Of fanaticism without faith. Of long speeches 
without wisdom. Of ‘vain repetitions,’ not 
only in prayer but in exhortation, also. Of bois- 
terous applause without discrimination. 
ravings of bigotry, and the plots of sectarianism. 


schools. Of contributions to useless charities, and | 
large investments in absurd missionary specula- | 
tions. Of insane attachment to black sinners at 
the antipodes, and conspiracies against the laws 
and constitutions of foreign empires. Of millennial 
dreams, and anti- Babylonian prejudices. In short, 
of enterprise without intelligence, of co-operation 
Without purpose, of charity without love, and of 
piety without awe:—such is a summary of the 
charges brought against those who use this build- 


ing as the theatre of their activity, and the sanc- 
tuary of their sucrifices. Punch, the Zimes, and 


sundry other representatives of the wit and the 
truthlessness of our both small and great, 
have set up an occasional chorus of malediction 
in the style and temper above indicated. Indeed, 
ever since Mr. Macaulay insinuated that Exeter. 
Hall was an asses’ synagogue (an indiscretion the | 
fruits, if not the folly of which he has been m: 4 
to feel), every little dog Toby has had its bark a 
the place, and every big-mouthed thunderer Sng 
made it the butt of his ridic ule. 

It would be too much to expect that J, who 
have not been silent about many abuses in church 
affairs, shou!d deny in toto, and without limitation, 
all these charges. It forms no part of my plan, 
it is not necessary to the accomplishment of my 
main object that I should do so. The service 
may sometimes have been a farce. It is possible 
that the credulity and superstition of the ignorant 
have been wantonly acted upon. Nob le earls 
may have occasionally been found laughing in 


ro 
ape . 


} 
i 
| 
| 


their sleeves, whilst bungling out theological y | wisdom. 


Of the | 
are all confidential. 
ie 


Of the cant of the pulpit, and the pedantry of the | 
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quisitions to which they are, as a body, notoriously 
unaccustomed. Bishops may have winked knows 
ingly at the devil just as they were about to 
commence a stale and irrelevant prayer to God, 





| 


| 
| 


Not that we | 


r } 
What we mean rather | 


is, that the demand for humbug will regulate the | nigger from the antipodes has received, 


‘shown how much his white patrons might be 





it has become fashionable of late to laugh | 


infallibility of the church. 


Amid the excitements of ecclesiastical strife, we 
may have heard the ravings of intolerance. Be. 
neath the fire of religious enthusiasm the ashes 
of intellectual folly may have accumulated. It 
is possible that the cheers a poor unconscions 
have 


improved by common-sense and common courtesy, 
Perhaps some of the rich old misers who have 
once in their lifetime put a good round sum in 
the benevolent box have actually believed what 
they were told from the platform; viz., that 
Christ is a safe and liberal banker, and have really 
imagined that they were putting their money out 
at very good interest. I am not sure that, even 
as in the House of Commons, and other enlightened 
assemblies, ‘‘ Hear, hear” has not sometimes been 
a confession of inattention to what is being said, 
or of incapacity to understand it, and that ‘ Loud 
cheers” has been but the echo of enraged secta- 
rian conceit. It is not my mission to defend 
either the immaculateness of the clergy, or the 
I no more believe 
that the executive committee of a philanthropical 
association are above the temptation to be corrupt, 


th; in are the christened members of a Cabinet 





| 


whose doors are closed, and whose consultations 
Until we have angels from 
heaven at the head of human affairs, there will 
be dishonourable jobbing, ignominious trickery, 
| and secrets which pride and piety alike will save 
from exposure in their management. And I do 
not forget that the great religious societies of our 
age have been instituted, conducted, and repre- 


sented by men who are fallible in judgment and 


a light one too, 
than the shades. 


frail in character. 
others is more foolish than to attempt them our- 
selves. Whilst, therefore, I am ready to admit 
that there may have been much dogmatism within 
the precincts of Exeter Hall, I do not, on that 
ground, feel under any obligation to approve the 
petty puppyism that has been displayed without. 

If there is a dark side to this picture, there 18 
and the beams are more notable 

It may be hard to make the 
devotees of religious enterprise believe that there 
are any faults in their systems or their policy; 
but their confidence is, at any rate, an indication 
that they are in earnest; whilst ‘the malignant 
scorn of those who so gratuitously abuse them can 


plead no set-off against its extravagance and its 


unscrupulousness. 
Human nature has its weaknesses, and these 


the great will pity and the good deplore ; but, 


even in its infirmities, it not seldom proves itsel 
possessed of the elements of strength: these itis 
the province of misanthropy to ‘dispute and 
envy to malign. The noblest features of a man’s 
life ‘are those which indicate a will to execute the 
dictates of conscience, not those which merely 
evince a sagacity to discover the requirements 

A blunder honestly committed is a 





To expect impossibilities from 
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To | the mistakes of an unillumined conscience. It used 
discharge a duty is far more honourable than to. to be said by the logicians of the church, ‘‘ Whom 
detect one ; and the poor man who treads the God hath chosen to eternal life, will most surely 
ways of righteousness is more to be envied than be saved; and whom he hath not chosen, never 
the proud, immoral philosopher who occupies the | can be saved; therefore preach not to them a 


limer spectacle than a want only perceived. 


heights of knowledge. Even if the crowds who gospel which may but tantalize their feelings and 
9 to a missionary meeting, and who cry with | flatter their pride.’ Against this stupid notion, 
admiration when a redeemed slave stands in silent | profane by reason of the absurd piety on which 
and surprised simplicity before them, are such | it is based, all missionary exertions are a prac- 
fools as their supercilious scorners would make | tical protest. The labourers in the field, “ which 
out, they certainly prove themselves possessed of is the world,” have not been deterred in days of 
hearts that can be touched with tenderness; and | old by the prejudices of the chosen few who tilled 
some of their contemptuous defumers have not| their little garden ‘‘ walled around;’’ but now, 
afforded many evidences of any similar virtue. | forsooth, when they have half conquered their 
Their money may sometimes be uselessly spent, | object they must desist at the summons of some 
and sometimes improperly and dishonestly applied | shrill and insolent voice coming from the dirty 
—but it is cheerfully given, and in the deep feel- | laboratory of a phrenologist! ‘‘ Don’t preach to 








ings of its subscribers it is consecrated to God and 
tohumanity. We ask not now whether the sa- 
crifices be dictated by enthusiasm or by reason— 
whether they be made in the rashness of devotion,, 
the ignorance of fear, or the enlightenment of 


men till you know whcther they are of the elect,” 
said the sturdy old Calvinist. ‘‘ Don’t preach to 
men till I have told their bumps,” says the self- 
trustful professor of physiology. ‘‘ Let God's own 
Spirit select the chosen,’”’ said the devotee of the 





pious generosity ; but they are made, and as the 
enormous pile accumulates, we feel that it is a) 
monument of holiness unto the Lord, and we are | 
taken captive with secret admiration as we gaze | 
upon it. ‘The babblers pass and sneer, but they | 
have no rival trophies to boast, no surpassing | 
virtues by which to vindicate their giddy merri- | 
ment. They work, but it is for profit; they 

aspire, but it is for worldly station, or for carnal 

fame; they may sometimes pray, but it is mainer | 
for comfort than for consolation, rather for relief 
from obligation than for strength to discharge it. | 
It is too bad that when others pray that the good | 
kingdom of God may come they should be dis- | 
turbed by a profane laugh, and that when the 
silverand gold which are dedicated to Heaven are | 
being counted, the selfish should insult them by | 
rattling their locked and guarded riches, which | 
neither man nor God may share. | 

The stupendous undertaking of bringing all 

the races and nations of the globe under the do- 
minion of one faith, is one of the principal fea- 

tures of Exeter Hall activity by which the satiri- 

cal giggle of the ‘‘ wise and prudent’? who never 

go there is provoked. Now, I am not going to 
enter into any of the questions which such a vast 

enterprise may very fairly suggest. The ethno- | 
logist, the physiologist, the historian, and even | 
the theologian, may have objections to the design, 
may doubt its feasibility, or may perceive wiser 
methods of pursuing it. And when such objec- 
lions are temperately stated, such doubts respect- 
fully expressed, and such suggestions sincerely 
made, it is the duty of missionary advocates and 
managers gravely and carefully to consider them. 
But rude laughter at the supposed blunders made 
by those who know nothing of these questions, 
or who have come to their own conclusions in 
respect to them, shows but a shallow conceit or a 
‘ontracted soul. Science may have its bigotries 





and its superstitions as well as religion; but the | to them a page or two of Elliotson. 


‘to a true religion ; 


work in a cotton factory. 


superstition-theological. ‘‘ Let me manipulate,” 
says the devotee of the superstition-scientific. It 
may suit the purpose of the Zimes to adopt the 
creed of the latter sect; for ourselves we prefer 
the creed of the former; and would rather leave 
the world entirely to the tender mercies of God 
its maker, than hand it over to the tender mercics 
of these His ambitious rivals. Religion without 
science will leave the race degraded, but science 
without religion would conduct it onwards to a 
remediless curse. As long as men shall believe in 
Giod there will be some hope of their attaining a 
true appreciation of their own nature; when they 
shall come to believe only in themselves, elevation 
will no longer be possible ; expectation will be a 
despair, and memory a remorse. ‘he perpetra- 
tors of the missionary follies have at least done 
this, they have carried religion to the extremi- 
ties of the earth as a Divine motive to human 
culture; and this is better than as though they 
had carried a mere human culture as the means 
but their. defamers have 
not even done this. They have staid at home 
and amused themselves at the expense of the 
generous and faithful, who have left houses and 
lands for His sake, who did the same work on an 
infinite scale in His day. 

The objections to evangelical enterprise are 


generally associated with a professed solicitude 


for the interests of civilisation. It is argued 
that the great achievement of human redemption 
must begin with the understanding, and that, in 
time, the heart will right itself. If you would 
have men pure, teach them cleanliness; if you 
would see them devout in worship, give them 
half a dozen lessons in etiquette. When they 
ask, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved?” hire them to 
Are they dull? Let 
them have a game at cricket. Do they burn their 
wives, or throw their children in the sea? Read 
Are their 


bigotry and superstition of science are infinitely | habits unhealthy, degrading, suicidal ? Blessed 
more cold and repulsive, as the presumptions of | are those who shall lay hold of a copy of Combe’s 


uitamed intellect are ever more despicable than | 


‘‘ Constitution of Man!’ In short, as a universal 
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fected love, he calls them, one by one, saying 


Cocker’s “‘ Arithmetic!’ The multiplication table unto them, ‘‘ Learn to read, for I have here, 
book which will teach thee how to live without 


is infinitely to be preferred to the table of ten 

commandments. Only make a man perceive how sin, how to die without dread, how to hope with- 

two and two make four, and he will cast hisidols out presumption, how to worship without idola- 
try.” Here is another man; he sets out on the 


to the moles and the bats forthwith. Tell him. 
that things which are equal to the same thing are same journey, undertakes the same hardships, 
equal to one another, and his countenance will | and says to the objects of his grand solicitude, 
radiate with ecstasy : he will cast off all old preju- | ‘‘ Learn to read this book, for it will instruct you 
dices, he will devote himself instanter to the pro- | how to cast accounts; what to eat, and what to 
blems of his origin and of his destiny, and his! avoid; how to work without fatigue; how to 
hopes will bloom with immortality and eternal | play without degradation ; how to get rich with- 
life! out dishonesty ; how to be selfish, and at the same 
Now supposing, for the sake of a personal ap-| time just; it will refine your manners, polish 
plication of the argument, we grant all this, will | your wit, enlarge your information ; in short, it 
the Rev. Mr. Punch, or the venerable chaplain of | will make you good men of business, sharp ata 
Printing House Square, or even the soberer and | bargain, and elegant in prosperity!’ Who is the 
more consistent disciples of Harriet Martineau or fool? Luckily for the sneerers at the former 
of M. Comte, go to the South Sea Islands, to| character, no man has ever been fool enough 
China, to Western and Eastern India—will they | to afford the fun of a comparison. 
go even to Ireland, or to St. Giles’s, toteach their} ‘Ah, but in your picture, you have given too 
glorious gospel? Will they forma society togive| much credit to your client; the missionary 
a copy of their vaunted ‘‘ Constitution of Man,’’| preaches first, and teaches his savage auditor to 
or their infallible ‘‘ Euclid,” to every denizen of | read afterwards.” Just so, and why? Because a 
this unhappy world? Have they their organi- | religious interest is as necessary to secure his 
zations of practical science, and of educational ; attention, as it is to lead his teacher to invite 
philanthropy? Can they find asingle individual it. If the civilised Briton cannot acquire the 
generous enough to carry out the theory they so | necessary disinterestedness to appeal to the popu- 
perseveringly defend? It may be very atrocious | lation of the antipodes apart from his profound 
to give a man a stone when he asks for an egg, | sense of religious obligation, how can he expect 
and when he asks for a ‘‘ copper” to insult his | that population to listen to his appeal until the 
poverty with a “tract” (brass is not money in| same senseis awakened? He, the intelligent and 
England) ; but is it not worse, when they groan | the refined, will only hazard so much to save his 
in bondage, to mock them with your ethno-| brother, is it likely then that his brother, ignorant, 
logical hypotheses! and when they ask for salva- | bigoted, and proud, will submit to so much but 
tion, to mystify them by your present of a phre- | to be saved? The religious motive is necessary 
nological bust? But you will not even do this.| to the undertaking of the experiment; in even 


panacea for all their ills, there is no specific like | 











You tuck the figured crockery-ware under your 
arm and say to the poor suppliant, in whose 
civilisation you have so supreme an interest, 
‘‘No! if you want one of these saviours, go to 
my shop in Cheapside, London, England, Europe, 
and buy one; you shall have it sound and accu- 
rate for 6s. 6d. Here is my card.” 

The fact is, nothing but a profound religious 
zeal will enable a man to seek out and to save his 
fellow-man. We hear how much commerce has 
done for religion, cannot somebody tell us how 
much religion has done for commerce? Until 
you fee] that you are responsible to the great God 
for doing your duty to others, you have no ade- 


quate motive to restrain you from a supreme con- | 


sultation of your own personal interest. Believe 
a book to be the veritable revelation of the Divine 
will, able to make wise unto salvation, and you 
have then a strong inducement to give it to every 
man ; yea, and to teach every man to read, that he 
may understand it when he has got it. Draw two 
pictures in two moments! Here is a simple child 
of the Holy One—untrembling in his faith, un- 
corrupted in his happiness. He embarks on the 


wide ocean; travels to a far-off country, with his 
Bible in his hand; he sits down, on his arrival, 
patiently to learn the language of his new home; 
he laboriously translates his book into the tongue 
of the natives around him; and then, with ynaf- 





greater degree, it is necessary to its success. To 
the preacher of the Gospel, it has, in thousands 
of instances, been proved that the untamed bar- - 
_barian of the South Seas, the subtle Brahmin of 
| India, and the conceited child of the sun, will 
attend; the ambassador of Cocker’s “‘ Arithmetic” 
would be received with impregnable astonishment, 
or relentless indignation. 

Civilisation is the fruit of great religious or 
national revolutions. The entire history of the 
world might be cited in confirmation of this 
_hypothesis. And when international conflicts 
/have preceded new developments of civilisation, 
those conflicts have, most frequently, been di- 
rectly or indirectly incited by religious agitation. 
_A nation can only be stirred from within or from 
without by deep religious inspirations. Wars 
‘may rage, but if faith be not an element of the 
strife, it will end with the shedding of blood, 
and its monuments will be confined to the fame 
of its heroes and the traditions of its barbari¢ 
glory. Religious corruptions can only be cured 
| by religious purity. A base superstition will in 
time destroy itself; but its ruins will be di 
poisonous, disgraceful. If it be removed by the 
introduction of a more exalted and transparent 
economy, its abolition will be an era of progress, 
and a consummation of blessing. The gros 
abominations of the Papacy in the French Revo 
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lution, found their natural, self-wrought explo- 
sion. Subsequent political misfortunes may be 
attributed to the absence of a new and a higher 
faith to engage the conscience and control the 

ssions of the people. In China, and in India, 
‘we trust it will by-and-by prove so in Turkey) 
the abuses and miseries of the ancient hier- 
archies are being gradually supplanted by the 
expanding germs of purer and humaner (because 
Diviner) institutions ; and we have in these vast 
Jands the spectacle of revolution without insanity, 
and of dissolution without death. The conse- 
quence is that with the prosperity of the Church, 
the general culture of society improves. As the 


inhabitants are taught a clearer knowledge of 


God, they intuitively recognise the more sacred 
claims of their fellows. Reading the Bible, they 
are prepared to read other books. Having mas- 
tered the ten commandments they pass naturally 
enough to the multiplication table. Now that 
they are familiar with the Sermon on the Mount, 
it is competent for them to proceed to the study 
of mathematics. The heroes of Exeter Hall 
having imbued them with the hallowed atmos- 
here of Calvary, they can sustain galvanic 
shocks, and physiological disquisitions. 

“But,” say the sneerers, ‘‘ if these good people 
are so interested in the redemption and elevation 


of mankind, it is a pity they will not bestow a 


little compassion on the miserable sinners of their 
own country.” And are not Ragged Schools, 
Sunday Schools, City Missions, Sailors’ Friend 
Societies, Orphan Charities, Reformatory Institu- 
tions, Female Protection Societies, Humane As- 
sociations, Temperance Leagues, and a thousand 
other domestic philanthropies advocated at Exeter 
Hall? Is it not the resort of the friends of Eng- 
land, as well as of the friends of India? Yea, 
and are not the ambassadors of both classes of 


enterprise, almost without exception, the same 
men: Our sneering scribblers and cavilling 
devotees of science are not there even when the 
poor “unfortunate” is being cared for. True, 
some improvement in the method and the enthu- 
siasm of these departments is possible, and, in 
itime, it will be made, but not by the worldly- 
wisemen or the ‘“ positive” philosophers of our 
day. I should be glad to see an attempt made to 
clothe the ragged as well as to find church-room 
for them. It would not be amiss to multiply 
_wash-houses as well as schools. Some attention 
to sanitary matters—in the improvement of the 
dwellings of the poor, for instance, would not be 
at all beneath the dignity or even the sanctity 
of Exeter Hall. Moreover, I feel it to be a 
national reproach that whilst the Bible Society is 
glutted with subscriptions, all institutions for the 
reclamation or the relief of the lost ones among our 
own gentle population are on the point of perishing 
for the lack of funds! But, as we have said, 
these imperfections will be remedied, whilst, at 
the same time, it is to the immortal honour of the 
habitués of Exeter Hall, that what care is shown 
for the poor and the oppressed of our own land, 
is shown by those who manifest so munificent 
and exhaustless an interest in the miserable and 
oppressed of foreign climes. 

Of what, then, is Exeter Hall truly the type 
and the centre? Of liberality without stint. Of 
enthusiasm in the service of God, and of untiring 
perseverance in the service of man. Whatever 
of official and organic disinterestedness our times 
| have witnessed has been associated with this 
renowned and consecrated edifice. Mammon- 

worship is the crime of our age. Here, at any 
rate, an altar to the true God has been erected, 
and on it have been deposited the sacrifices of in- 
‘numerable benevolent and consistent devotees. 
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“ Licnt the candles, draw the curtains closer, Betsy, if you please !"— 
Slippered feet upon the fender, I sat roasting both my knees, 


And, puffing a cigar, felt undeniably 


‘the cheese,” 


Rapt in musings on the girl that wore the garland of sweet peas. 


She was a pretty girl, she was, and no mistake at all! 

{ had met her but two days before at Mrs. Snooks’s ball ; 

I danced with her, I squeezed her hand, | helped her to ber shawl, 
And fancied she looked fondly when we whispered in the hall. 


1 handed her into a cab, her mother didn’t frown ; 

I took another, tracked 'em home, and found their name was Brown; 
They lived in a small terrace at the west end of the town— 

I tore the lining from my hat, and took the number down. 


Next morning, just at one o'clock, I walked about hard by, 

I caught the pot-boy on his round, and winked my weather eye, 
And asked him confidentially, but didn’t mention why, 

To tell me of the Browns as much as half-a-crown would buy. 
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“ Vy, Mr. Brown's a guv'ment clerk, and werry stiff and prim, 
And Mrs. Brown, she’s stout, and Miss Brown’s werry tall and slim ; 
And they lets a floor in lodgins to a forring count so grim, 

And Mrs. Brown likes nobs, and vants the young ‘un to have him. 








“But Mary Ann don’t like, sir—at least, so I have heerd, 

Becos he vears green spectikles and cultiwates a beard.” 

How I loved that lowly pot-boy, by his meaning words endeared! 
I could have clasped him to me, but the passers-by I fearea. 







Enough! I sought a stationer’s !-I bought some cream-laid note— 
It boots not now to say how very tenderly I wrote, 

The nice things out of Byron which I contrived to quote— 

How many pens I tried, and how my heart was in my throat. 








Letter done, my breast grew lighter, and I felt myself a god, 

Till that tailor’s note there, threatening me with county-court and quod, 
Caught my eye. I seized a pen again, and told the wretched clod, 

He needn't fuss about a bill for thirty-nine pounds odd. 













should I meet, 





Returning from the post now, whom the dickens 
But that pitiless, stern tailor at the corner of the street! 

His tap upon my wrist-band knocked me nearly off my feet— 

“Mr. Jones, your little bill, sir..—What I said I won't repeat. se 








I flung him off—I hurried home—dashed wildly up the stair— 

[ knew he wouldn't wait—l clasped my brow, and tore my hair! 

Then a thought of Mary Ann breathed o’er the depths of my despair— 
[ sent the tailor to the deuce, but don’t think he got there. 













At eventide, before the ftre, a meditative man, 

I sat, as told you in the verse with which my tale began; 

‘The postman thundered at the door—a note from Mary Ann! 
| kissed the seal, and broke it, and ‘twas thus the billet ran :-— 







‘Miss Brown begs comps. to Mr. Jones, who sent her by mistake 

This letter to his tailor.” ..... Heart, I'll trouble you to break! .... . 
(Assume a page of asterisks) —But did | dream, or wake ? 

Real, real! I sat, a blighted flower,—my trowsers on the bake. 









And Snip had got the love-letter, that man with heart of flint !— 
To “heal my wounds” Time brought at length the bandages and lint— 
But when you're writing letters, if you're nervous, take a hint,— 
Before you close an envelope, be sure what you've put in't! 

























REVOLUTIONISTS—CONSCIENCE AND AMBITION. 


A HISTORICAL RETROSPECT, AND POLITICAL REGISTER. 


TWO 





THE 


Destrxy, like truth, like every thing Divine, is a| for what he does; and if he do amiss, they all 
grand circle. Whatever God hath appointed} endure the penalty. 

must come to pass; what He hath said must be' We have said that destiny is a circle; there- 
fulfilled, ‘“‘whether men will hear, or whether | fore, there is no escape from it—no getting beyond 
they will forbear.” There are certain laws of it. Whichever way a man shall go, it will bring 
life which have been given to the world; and, if him to the one point—God’s purpose. He may 
these be disobeyed, the consequences thereof will set his face against it, and walk, as he thinks, 
have to be felt, in the experience of certain other poor soul! in an exactly opposite direction, but he 
laws, equally positive and equally sacred, the laws only pursues a longer journey, and arrives at the 
of retribution. Whatsoever men fail in doing, same goal at last; and, just when he fancies he 
they make up in suffering. And the same may be has got far enough off from God or from duty, he 
said of nations also. They have their obligations finds, frowning down upon him, in the robes ¢ 
to justice, to liberty, to honour, to truth—in a Judge, the very Being whom as a Monarch be 
short, to God and to humanity. The office of | despised! 

statesman—whether he be king, king’s minister,| Let us apply our figure to recent facts. For 
or people’s executive—is no irresponsible office, | centuries the peoples of Europe have groaned 2 
therefore. In a sense, a statesman acts for a | ignominious bondage. Certain despotisms 

nation of individuals, each of whom is responsible! a bold and brazen front before the world 




















mockeries of its pride, the scandals of its civilisa- 
tion, the stupendous impediments of its progress. 
When the populations thus down-trodden became 
impatient, promises of relief were made to them 
by their oppressors, or they were barbarously slain 
in the streets. When their credulity could be no 
longer imposed upon, their fears were monstrously 
appealed to. What ends could not be gained to 
autocratic vanity by perjury, were wildly sought 
by bloodshed. And thus Hungary, Italy, and 
Poland—three of the finest kingdoms of the 
world, whose glory history has recorded, and the 
recollections of whose greatness survive to con- 
serve and to inflame the patriotism of their 
children—have been gradually extinguished, and 
on their ruins have been raised those base and 
despicable dynasties that are at this moment the 
scourge and the embarrassment of Europe. But 
the ruins of ancient glory can never be a safe 
foundation for modern power. A throne that 
is built on a mass of débris, may be splendid, 
but it cannot be strong; it may rise to a lofty 
height, but the prouder its elevation, and the 
heavier its material, the sooner and more dreadful 
must be its fall. 

The instinct of nationality may be silenced, it 
cannot be destroyed. For ages the gorgeous 
dream will live, at once the purposed revenge 
and the unfailing consolation of the generations. 
The consolation and the purpose are hereditary ; 
and whilst every day beholds the hated wrong 
acquiring new terrors, it sees, also, the silent 
expansion of that tremendous wrath which will 
at some moment, when least expected, break forth 
and overwhelm in everlasting shame the monsters 
by whom it has been provoked. ‘The traditions 
of the independence, which is lost, become en- 
trancing as they become old: the distance in 
which they fade, whilst it may confound the 
minuter particulars in which they consist, at the 
same time gives a sombre majesty to their aspect, 
and an imposing vastness to their proportions. 
Fatherland is a word, dear according to the still- 
ness with which it must be spoken, and to the 
sadness of the echoes in which it dies away. 

In 1848 it seemed as though the moment of 
retribution were come. Providence gave to Europe 
a great and rare opportunity. The enslaved 
embraced it; those who were already free let it 
slip; and to Europe the opportunity was worse 
than lost. Outraged conscience achieved a revo- 
lution; timid constitutionalism, in foolish fear, 
Withheld its sanctions, and unnaturally curbed 
the raging storm: ambition, untamed by its taste 
of vengeance, re-conquered its dominion, and set 
itself to the consolidation and aggrandizement of 
its power. The presiding genius of the hour 
turned its face against God, and walked profanely 
away. But it cannot walk away. It has gone 
all round the globe, and now it comes face to face 
with God again; and thus the revolution which 
Conscience might not consummate, ambition has 
achieved. The law of duty was broken: the law 
of retribution is at this moment avenging it! 

Why did England withhold its mighty sympathy 


from the great actors in the drama of 1848? It! 
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could not plead that the demonstration was pre- 
mature, gratuitous, or unjust. Patience had had 
her perfect work. The provocations were innumer- 
able and defiant. The temper was magnanimous 
beyond precedent. No rudeness soiled the out- 
break. The banner which was unfurled with 
incomparable dignity, was defended with almost 
adorable courage, and when it fell, it fell untar- 
nished by a single crime. Then why was Eng- 
land so silent, when Russia interfered in Hun- 
gary, and when France sent her ‘“ republican” 
troops to destroy the brave and generous heroes 
who had emancipated Rome? Did it fear that 
the glory of its own freedom would suffer when 
it could no longer be contrasted with the sorrow- 
stricken despotisms of the continent? Or was it 
that there were still some surviving elements of 
tyranny at home which would be endangered by 
the perfect successes of freedom abroad? Nay! 
England could not be thus mean. Envy could 
not live in her most frank, fraternal heart! Fear, 
surely, could not intrude where courage has its 
throne! Then why? 

‘‘ Non-intervention” was the gospel of the 
day. ‘‘ We have nothing to do with the politics 
of Europe,” virtually said our statesmen. ‘ Let 
them fight out their own battles,” said the mes- 
sengers of peace. We were happy and prosperous ; 
we were unattacked; our shores were not threat- 
ened; no demon-despot stalked across our land; 
and we would not stir a finger for all the poor 
wretches who were being so mercilessly crushed 
and slain! In short, sedfishness kept us silent and 
inactive. Some of us protested against all this. 
We said with our indignant songstress, 

I love no peace which is not fellowship, 

And which includes not mercy! 
But our voices of warning and appeal were des- 
pised. The genius of the hour was perversely 
rebellious, and turned its face from God. 

Let us state the whole case. Not only were 
we not willing to act honestly at that crisis, we 
were not content with inaction. We were worse 
than silent, we spoke in hostility to truth. When 
Russia menaced the victorious revolutionists, that 
Grand Sultan whom we are now so expensively 
defending saw the danger to Turkey and to Europe 
of this proceeding. Hungary was as a wall of fire 
around his dominions; and he would fain have it 
free. The Czar sought a passage through those 
very provinces from which it is now costing us 80 
much to expel him, in order that he might sup- 
press the glorious rebellion against athousand-times 
perjured dynasty. ‘‘ No! it may not be; thou shalt 
not pass this way,” the Grand Sultan would have 
said, but England, by the mouth of its favourite, 
Lord Palmerston, gave adverse counsel. Had the 
Sultan been encouraged to do his duty on that 
occasion, Hungary would have been a free and 
independent nation at this day; the Principalities 
would never have been invaded, the war would 
have been spared to Europe, and one of the — 
darkest and most melancholy chapters of human 
history would never have been written. But 
selfishness, for once, forgot its cunning in its im- 





petuosity ; and the consequence is that we are 
2x2 
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now made to do an infinitely more toilsome and | 
expensive work by the ambition that we en-| 


couraged, than would have been required of us| 


by the conscience that we checked! 

And see how perfect are all the features of our 
retribution! We fight, not for Hungary, which 
is silent with desp: ur, but for Turkey, whom a 
promise of assistance in a noble enterprise five 
years ago would have saved from danger and 
elevated to the most honourable distinction. Our 
ally is the very power whose transgressions in 
Italy we neglected to rebuke, and by whose success 
in that dastardly scheme we have yet to suffer in 
the arrogance of a re-established Papacy, and in 
those politic: al troubles which the inflexible justice 
of Heaven must surely send for our chastisement. 


Italy will not be in bondage for ever, and when. 


it shall again strike for independence, under cir- 
cumstances which none can foresee, who can 


guess what dishonour or what sacrifices will then | 


await us, in the shape of an alternative from 
which there will be no chance of escaping ? 


the meantime, the allics are being embarrassed by 


the undecided negotiations, and degraded by the | 


hypocritical symp: yathy of those German monarchs 
whose effectual humiliation during the last great | 
struggle would have prevented this, and sealed, | 
not only the peace, but the honour and the free- 
dom of western and of central Europe. So that | 
we have saved no exertion by our folly; and we) 
have to labour now against an enemy whose | 
strength has been augmente d by the blunders of 
our policy, against the prejudices of powers who | 
would fain ruin our cause by their interference, 
and whose alliance would be but the renewal of 
our shame; and what is worse still, for objects | 
less definite, and towards results infinitely more 
questionable, complex, and hazardous than were 
associated with our previous neglected responsi- 
bilities. ‘Then conscience besought our counte- 


nance as it struggled for the emancipation of its | 


devotees; we sullenly dismissed the suppliant ; 
and now ambition, forced to do the same work, 
becomes our scourge. 


in which we should have found dignity, fame, and | 
ease; we are now dragged into a fiercer conflict 
occasioned by another revolt, the revolt against | 
justice, freedom, and humanity. 

‘Why do you so perseveringly urge the past | 
upon the attention of our readers? Is it not 


In| 


-aueting at Paris or at Constantinople, 
We shrunk from participa- | 
tion in a revolt against enthroned unrighteousness | 
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because it is the enduring and the felt embodiment 
of caution. Whencontrition is sneered at as idle 
folly, improvement can only come as an accident 
and prosperity as a satire. He who will banish 
the memory of past mistakes will live a life of 
blunders, and hurrying on insanely under the 
control only of impulses blind and obstinate, he 
will acquire the notoriety of a fool, and soon sink 
into an oblivion deep as his disgrace and lasting 
as his despair. Governments are liable to a similar 
moral catastropne if they will cherish similar 
vices. We fear our rulers have not learned 
wisdom from the misfortunes they have brought 
upon themselves. They court the co-operation of 
Austria as though she were a virgin power. They 
are mysteriously tardy in all their operations, as 
though the enemy whom they are bound to resist 
they “would spare if possible. When the terms 
of a future peace are spoken of, the y either sim- 
per about ‘the balance of power,” or faintly 
whisper some undecided words about the Crimea, 
Poland is not alluded to in any of their despatches, 
It is understood that pledges have been offered to 
Austria that should the people of Hungary or of 
Italy take advantage of the gener il excitement 
to make another effort to gain their lost inde- 
pendence, that effort shall receive no sort of 
countenance from Britain. It is believed that 
|Sir Charles Napicr has been forbidden to attempt 
any serious achievement in the Baltic. The con- 
stitutional serenity of Admiral Dundas has been 
rather encouraged than otherwise in the Black 
| Sea. Not a blow have we struck that is worthy 
of notification. We have been guilty of unwise 
"measures, under a plea of humanity, and have 
yielded to delay on a pretence of being religiously 
pacific. Ten millions have been paid to enable 
us to help the French do nothing. ‘Three mil- 
lions more are to be spent during the vacation. 
The Turks have set us an example of activity 
which we are too vacillating: and indifferent to 
imitate, and, whilst our officers have been ban- 
have 
won successes the glory of which we are not even 
ashamed that we do not share. ‘True we have 
seen almost every useful measure of the session 
abandoned, in consideration of the war; we have 
had new offices created, to consolidate and purify 


| the domestic preparations for its efficient prosecu- 


tion; we have seen our Prime Minister feebly 
“explain away his own declarations that it was to 


better to forget misdeeds that have been com- | prove good-for-nothing when consummated ; but 


mitted, and to enter manfully into the discharge | 
of present obligations? Let Ifung 
for a season, that Turkey may receive the attention 
which she demands.” Such are the objections 


on the evil that has been done. But surely we 
have good reason for these reiterations of our 
condemnatory regrets, when our rulers appear to 
be as averse to amendment as they are incapable 
of remorse. The mistakes from which we now 
suffer so severely they not only excuse, they 
would actually repee itthem. History is to nations 
what experience is to individuals; and to indivi- | 
duals peniteuce is a salutary sentiment to cherish 


| 
rary be for gotte ns 








the radical and most impressive features of our 
policy thus far have been, tardiness of action, 
indecision of purpose, a gross neglect of the most 


obvious instrumentalities of honourable and per- 
made to all those who, like ourselves, will dwell | 
fatal alliances, and a sacrifice of the advantages 


manent success, a hankering after inglorious and 


of our ordinary legislation, to the indolence, in- 
consistency, and pretentiousness with which we 
have discharged our extraordinary duties. 

But we do not despair, either of the humiliation 


of Russia, the emancipation of Europe, or the 
honour of England. 


‘The Turks are taking care 
of the first; its accomplishment will, with the 
aid of Kossuth and Mazzini, be a guarantee @ 
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the second; and the people are alive to the last.|meantime, from none of their more serious or 
So intent are they on the all-absorbing topic, that | entertaining pursuits will they be diverted; but 
the revolution in Spain (a pitiable outcome of| work with an industry, play with a zest, and 
still more pitiable corruptions) almost fails to) worship with a reverence, undiminished by all 
win any of their notice, or engage any of their the taxes made on their credulity, their sympa- 
solicitudes. ‘The only rival it has in their in-/|thies, or their wealth. Trade is good: the 
terest, is the “ Holy War of Belgravia,’ which | national heart is sound: and, we have, conse- 
they regard with contempt, however, rather than | quently, every assurance that though our states- 
with anxiety. They listen to Kossuth with|ien may be irresolute, our country will be 
enthusiastic sympathy, and await every new/|betrayed into no open dishonour, and will be 
development of the conflict with profound expec- | driven, by the force of circumstances and of the 
tancy. They subscribe their contributions with | popular instinct, into a position worthy of its 
a readiness, if possible, too generous; and, in the , traditions, its resources, and its name. 








THE BOY’S OWN BOOK. 


On golden sands, beside the sea, Then said the boy, with kindling cheek, 
There sat a little child; ‘It is my story book. 
Silent and motionless he sat, 


: cc ay a] sa se: 
As by a dream beguiled. All day I sit upon these sands, 


To read the sea alone ; 
For, every day, it brings a tale, 
And each a different one.’’ 


A rippling sound came off the sea, 
A murmur through the air, 
But, still as sleep, and silently, 


The musing boy sat there. With scornful smile upon his lip, 


The fisherman replied, 

The sunbeam danced, the wild gull flew, ‘“‘ Now, let me hear you tell the tale 
The boat rocked on the sea ; That came with this day’s tide.”’ 
Moved the dry grass, and all around, | 

But motionless was he. 





With eagerness the boy looked up, 
But when he caught that glance 

Of scorn, that seemed to doubt his tale, 
He eyed the man askance ; 


There came a fisherman along, 
To watch the rising tide ; 
He saw, and wondered at, the boy, 


. : Naw l iffec » — : — 
Then, sat down by his side. Nay! if you cannot read it there, 


It is not meant for you. 
Besides,”’ said he, and shook his head, 


“Why sit you there, and watch the sea?” 
“You would not think it true.”’ 


He asked, with curious look ; 
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Travels on the Shores of the Baltic. Extended to, thence to Copenhagen. His sketches of both 
Moscow. By 8.8. Hitt. London: Hall, Virtue, | these cities are graphic and interesting. At the 
and Co, 184. latter place he visited a novel kind of establish- 

Tue writer of this volume informs us that the ment, which, existing under the name of an 

Whole of the matter it contains formed the earlier hospital, partakes more of the character of a 

portion of a narrative of which many of the maison de santé on a large scale. He recommends 

subsequent chapters have been already published, the erection of such establishments in London, 
and favourably received. The turn which events and other large towns, and we are persuaded 
have latterly taken, and which have directed the | that such institutions, if adopted here, and made 

‘yes of Europe to the shores of the Baltic, has, available to all classes, at such charges as they 

induced him to publish also an account of his could afford to pay for accommodation and 

Visit to the towns and coasts which our ships are | medical attendance, would prosper well. The 

blockading, in the hope that the report of a’ bloody and barbarous atrocities which disgrace 

Comparatively recent visitor will be found ac- our free hospitals, and make the names of their 

ceptable at the present crisis. Sailing from brutal perpetrators stink in the nostrils of hu- 

London, Mr. Hill crossed over to Hamburgh, ‘manity, would be impossible under a system 
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which was not eleemosynary; the charity which | 
is now extorted by corporate bodies, who abuse | 
it to their own purposes, would then be per- 
sonally applied—and hundreds, who now find | 
the hospital but a vestibule to the dissecting | 
table, would be restored to health and to society— | 
and the public would no longer be shocked by 
the murderous disclosures made from time to 
time of what takes place in the human shambles 
which they are called upon to support by volun- 
tary contributions. 


On our arrival at this hospital (says Mr. Hill), we 
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the counter within. If we wish to buy shoes, we have 
but to look about, till we see the painting of some 
aproned artizan, probably a story or two high, busily 
at work with the. awl, while another is represented jin 
the act of trying on. If we want a cup of coffee or tea, 
we soon find a shutter crowded with the representation 
of coffee-pots, tea-pots, and cups and saucers, and have 
only to enter to be served with some of the best in the 
world, of tea especially. ....... Horses, carriages, 
equipages of every kind figure here; in short, every. 
thing for sale or hire, from a pin to a column of marble, 
or from a go-cart to an equipage fit for an emperor. . , 
. ... More than once, indeed, when unattended by a 
cicerone, I had to draw the tradesman from behind his 


counter to point out the article I was in want of... ,., 





found a neat building, with an ample court, around 
which were for the most part the dormitories of the 
poor, who, of necessity, receive the benefit of the insti- 
tution. But upon one of the sides there were apart- 
ments for those who came rather for a better assurance 
of good nursing and attendance than they could get at 
home, than from poverty. In the court were walks and | 
avenues of trees, and benches for seats; and here we 
found all the tenants of the house of charity who were 
not so bad as to require confinement to their rooms, 
consisting of both the easy in circumstances and the 
indigent, taking the benefit of the fresh air and fine 
weather together. It seemed like a kind of republic of 
invalids. The artizan and his master, and men yet fur- 
ther removed from one another by the ordinary usages 
of society, sat upon the same bench beneath the shade 
of the trees, and, apparently quite free from the pride 
on one side, and the envy upon the other, that are too 
often entertained by parties bearing similar relations in 
life to one another. ‘The apartments of the poor in 
this hospital were clean and airy, and their tenants 
were apparently well attended. The apartments of the 
independent tenants had the advantage only of more 
luxury in the furniture; the attendance was the same 
as in the rest. 


From Copenhagen our traveller proceeded to | 


Christiana and Gottenburg, and thence makes 
the passage across Sweden, through the great 
chain of lakes and canals which connects that 
port with Stockholm. 
Swedish capital, for an account of which we 


must refer our readers to the volume, he proceeds | 
along the coasts of the Baltic and the Gulf of | 


Finland, visiting successively Abo, Helsingfors, 
Revel, and Cronstadt, on his route to St. Peters- 


burg, where he is permitted to land after the | 


usual ceremonies of examination. The following 
is his account of the famous Nevski Perspective : 


An idea of the effect produced on a stranger upon. 


entering this street for the first time, might only be 
conveyed in description by designating it a double line 
of lofty palaces, with a wide and well-paved space be- 
tween them, and freed from the sameness incident to 
too great regularity by some variety in the style of the | 
buildings, and by evidences at every step that it is the | 
centre of commerce, and the seat of the more active and | 
wealthy of the industrious inhabitants of the capital. 
The first thing which strikes the stranger... . . is the | 
display of paintings suspended from the walls of the | 
houses, or covering almost every shutter, from the 
ground floor sometimes even to the highest appartement | 
of the buildings. .... . The trades and avocations of | 
the tenants of the apartments are significantly indicated 
by these signs... .. . If, for instance, we would pur- 
chase groceries ..... we have only to look out for 
a sign, and we shall not search long before we find 
a picture with tea-chests and suygar-hogsheads, very 
likely accompanied by amusing drawings representing 
the production of their contents, from the negro grind- 
ing the cane, and the Chinese folling the tea-leaves, till 
they severally become articles of commerce in retail ; 
and even up to the shopman vending them from behing | 





Ifaving inspected the | 


On one occasion I was in company with a friend, and 
when we had pointed out to the shopman what we 
thought represented a pair of gloves, he presented us 
with a pair of breeches. But the mistake was easily 
corrected ; for, such is the discernment natural to ail 
who profit by their intelligence, that we had only to 
thrust our hands instead of our legs into the breeches, 
and we were understood in a moment. 


From St. Petersburg Mr. Hill paid a visit to 
Jronstadt, and spent a day in inspecting the island 
and its fortifications. He found the merchants’ 
harbour full of the ships of all nations, among 
which the English predominated. He describes 
the various forts and defences which command 
the approaches to the capital, and which can 
bring above 400 guns to bear upen a hostile 
squadron. He estimates the Russian fleet at 
about 400 vessels of war of all denominations; 
the first-class vessels, he tells us, are constructed 
‘in the dockyards at St. Petersburg, and floated 
down to Cronstadt within enormous frames called 
camels, When a ship has been launched, one of 
‘these camels is sunk in the dock in which she 
lies, and the ship is run into it through an open-. 
ing, which is then closed up. The machine is 
now pumped dry, and by its buoyancy floats the 
vessel over the shallows to the haven where she 
is equipped. The town of Cronstadt is divided 
into two portions, the marine and commercial ; 
belonging to the former are the naval school, the 
hospitals, and the arsenals—and to the latter the 
Gastinnoi Dyor, or bazaar, and a Lutheran, an 
English, and a Russian Church. The population 
of the town is about 10,000 in winter and 30,000 
in summer. 

After spending some time in St. Petersburg, 





‘Mr. Hill journeyed in the diligence to Moscow, @ 
‘distance of something more than 500 English 


miles, and which occupied three days and nights 
in the transit. Of Russian life in Moscow he 

ives us some new, original, and rather remark- 
able details. His volume on the whole is well 
and agreeably written, and may be referred to 
with pleasure and advantage by all desirous of 
knowing something of the daily life and manners 
of the Russians, and of the natural resources of 
the country. 


A Model for Men of Business; or, Lectures on the 
Character of Nehemiah. By Hvuen Stowe, M.A. 
London: Hatchard and Co. Manchester: Brad- 
shaw and Blacklock. 1854, 


Tus volume consists of fourteen familiar lectures, 
delivered before a Manchester audience, upon the 
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character of Nehemiah, as it is presented to us in | 
its various phases in the Old Testament. There | 
never was a time when such a model as is here 

resented to the contemplation of the man of. 
business was more wanted. The following ad- 
vice, which we copy for the benefit of all whom 
it may concern, may serve as an example of the 
candid and outspoken manner in which Mr. | 
Stowell speaks his mind to the men of Man-| 


chester :— 


By selfish extravagance, or rash speculations, what 
numbers subject themselves to liabilities which their 
resources do not warrant; or plunge into debts which 
they have no prospect of discharging! It is not un- 
common for the commercial world to be shaken—con- 
yulsed—dislocated—by the gambling spirit which seems | 
eriodically to take possession of it, impelling men to 
stake all upon athrow. In their haste to be mch, they 
leave principle and prudence behind them, Bent on 
their own enrichment, they have no regard for the in- 
terests of others. No doubi there is a wholesome 
enterprise in business which ought not to be discouraged, 
and to which a certain range and latitude must be ac. | 


corded; but when that range and latitude intrench on | 
the rights of others, they intrench, however stealthily, 
on the law of God. It is not enough that a man’s 
intentions are honest—his measures must be prudent. 
Whilst integrity actuates, wisdom must restrain. 1 do 
not deny that a man of integrity may be unsuccessful in 
his plans, that insolvency may overtake him unawares ; 
he may find himself involved in difficulties which he 
could not avert, and embarrassments which he could not 
foresee; and he may shine all the more brightly by his 
conduct in such circumstances. But when a man | 
launches out into such speculations, far beyond the 
margin of his capital, or when he indulges in a style of 
living which he has no income to justify, then at once he 
is making shipwreck of uprightness, he is sacrificing | 
others to himself. ‘“ Owe no man anything,” is as much | 
a Divine precept as “ Thou shalt not steal,” or “ Thou. 
shalt do no murder.” | 


There is nothing very novel, it may be urged, | 
in admonitions of this kind; but novelty was not | 
the preacher’s aim in the execution of his present 

task. ‘The work is in fact throughout an illustra- | 
tion of a very old-fashioned kind of morality—_| 





' which modern times have witnessed. 
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servants. Those who would countenanee the 
butler in his philanthropic endeavour cannot do 
better than circulate his book among those for 
whose advantage it was intended. 


History and Progress of the Temperance Reforma- 


tion in Great Britain and other Countries of the 
Globe, de.; and a Plea for a Maine Law. By 
James Sttk Buckincuam. London: Partridge, 
Oakey, and Co. 1854. 


Tar part which Mr. Buckingham took in advo- 
cating the principles of the Temperance Refor- 


‘mation at its rise did him great honour, and 
‘deserves to be worthily remembered. 


' In this, the 
fourth number of his ‘‘ Coming Era of Practical 
Reform,’’ he has appeared as the historian of that 
great movement, which may be characterised as 


the most singular, as it is unquestionably the 


most important, in its influences upon society 


When the 


‘complete history of the progress, and we trust 
the triumph of the temperance cause shall come 
to be written, the record before us will afford 


valuable materials for whomsoever shall under- 
take the work. Without wishing to discourage 
or disparage any advocate of tee-totalism, we 
must add that it presents a remarkable contrast to 
some popular productions on the same subject— 
being written throughout in a clear and masterly 
style, and abounding in irresistible appeals in 
which facts rather than words are the argument. 


Report of Twenty-one Years’ Experience of the Dick 
Bequest, for Elevating the Character and Position 
of the Parochial Schools and Schoolmasters in the 
Counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, de. By 
ALLAN Menzies. Blackwood and Sons, Edin- 
burgh and London. Brown and Co., Aberdeen. 
LS. 


Ir happens that we have been under the obliga- 


the morality of the Bible—which it is the writer's | tion at various periods during the last ten or fif- 
aim to interweave with the practices of business, | teen years of making partial inquisition into the 
and we can but wish and pray that his efforts application of funds and property demised in 
may be crowned with success. England, for centuries past, with the view, on the 
‘part of the testators, of providing a gratuitous 
education for the children of the poor and needy, 
Hints to Domestic Servants, de. By a Butler in a who, unless they receive it at the hands of charity, 

Gentleman’s Family. Second Edition. London: | will not receive it at all. It is painful to be 

Hamilton, Adams, und Co, 1854. obliged to state that, with some very few ex- 
Tue author of this little work, appreciating the | ceptions, our researches, so far as they have ex- 
value of good advice, and knowing the tempta- | tended through the English counties, have resulted 
tions of his class, addresses to them a course of in little more than the eliciting of two discredit- 
brief homilies intended to arouse them to a per- able facts—the one is, that wherever the funds 
ception of the duties and responsibilities insepar- and estates demised have been sufficient to main- 
able from their lot. It would be casy to throw | tain an effective educational establishment, care 
ridicule upon the attempt of ‘a butler in a gentle- | has been taken that the children of the poor shall 
man’s fumily” to intermeddle with the functions be shut out from the benefits it confers, or if 
of the divine; but for our part we would rather | admitted, shall partake of them only in a very 
second the good man’s efforts to disseminate a little | partial way—the other, that where the funds are 
wholesome counsel, given in a plain way, to those | not sufficient for that purpose, and the education 
who have need of it. There is nothing here that | provided is no temptation to the rich, there job- 
will do John or Cook any harm, but much, on the | bery is at work, and the post of instructor is a 
contrary, that may do them good by making them | sinecure into which some cripple, ne’er-do-well, 


better men and women, and consequently better | dolt, dunderhead, or perhaps, drunkard, is hoisted 
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by some parochial despot to save his own pocket. | body, whose conscience and ‘‘ whose god is their 
The whole management of most of the educational | belly.” 


endowments in England, look at it from what’ 


It is refreshing to turn away from these debas- 


point of view we may, is calculated only to excite | ing and monstrous abuses to the perusal of the 


the intensest feelings of humiliation and disgust. 
The part which our aristocracy, gentry, and even 
our upper middle classes enact with regard to the 
poor in this respect is just that of robbers and 
Charitable individuals, moved by 
‘!out. We can but regard it as a document which, 


plunderers. 


the appeal of a whole people perishing for lack of 
knowledge, give and bequeath their property to 
provide them instruction—and forthwith the 
wealthy and well-to-do step in and intercept the 


volume before us. It is the third decennial report 
of the trustees of the Dick Bequest, and it details 
with admirable clearness and perspicacity the 
measures and regulations under which its admi- 
nistration has been, and continues to be, carried 


while reflecting the highest honour on all parties 
concerned in the management of the munificent 
legacy of the donor, is one also of immense prac- 


flow of benevolence, appropriating all that is worth | tical value, as illustrative of the spirit which 


having to themselves, leaving only the dregs to 
This has been the mode 
of operation so long that it is naturalized among 
Christian English, and excites neither surprise 


the rightful recipients. 


nor animadversion, and while it jars so strangely 
with the spirit of class distinction which every- 
where prevails, its tendency is rather to intensify 
than to moderate that spirit. The sons of gentle- 
men, and the sons of peasants, though educated 
under the same charity, where the first get the 
cream and the last the skimmed milk, are sepa- 
rated by an impassable barrier, and under the 
distinctive appellations of “nobs’’ and ‘ snobs,” 
are, the former coddled, and the latter snubbed, 
through the whole course of their pupilage. The 
rich man’s son, whose sire can afford to fee the 
master, gets a classical education, while the son 
of the artizan or peasant, if he cannot educate 
himself, plods on in the blindest ignorance. We 
need hardly refer to late disgraceful exposures in 
the neighbourhood of London, in proof of what 
we assert; they will be fresh in the recollection 
of our readers. 

Another disgusting fact not to be ignored in 
relation to educational endowments in England, is 


the virtual embezzlement and swindling (though | 


it is not customary to call such acts by their 
right names when the criminals are bodies corpo- 
rate) of which all experience teaches us they are 
sure to become the medium. The chief care of guar- 
dians and trustees among us seems to be to derour 
their trusts. Never does an investigation take place 
into the management of any charity, be it educa- 
tional or not, without this delicate fact becoming 
as apparent as the sun at noon-day. Exposures 
of gross abominations of this kind, practised in a 
suburb of London, are going on while we write— 
in fact they are always going on when the records 
of public charities are being examined. To look 
into the secret history of an old English charity 
is as sure to lead to the discovery of robbery and 
rascality, as to look into a sewer is to gaze upon 
filth. If there be any exceptions, they will be 
found among institutions of a later date, which 
have not yet had time to grow rotten. It might 


be well for intending testators to ponder over 
these things, and to consider whether it might 
not be as wise to appropriate, during their lives, 
their wealth to some useful purpose, as to leave it 
to be sweated by a clique of oily knaves when it 
is once within their clutches, or to be guttled and 
gobbled away at the periodical feeds of a corporate 


should always preside in affairs of such moment, 
and of the true method by which the utmost good 
may be effected. We must say a few words of 
the founder of this bequest, for the sake of the 
general reader. James Dick was born in the 
burgh of Forres, Morayshire, in 1743. At the 
age of nineteen he went to the West Indies, and 
returned to England twenty years after with a 
considerable fortune, which he afterwards largely 
increased by judicious speculations. He resided in 
London, near the gate of the Artillery Ground, 
Finsbury, and was known among asmall but select 
circle of friends asa plain, worthy man, who called 
his guests Friend so-and-so. He had an only son, 
who died of consumption at twenty years of age. 
He had also a daughter, who married a captain of 
marines, and to whom he left at. his death 
£36,000. He was a man of few words, but of 
remarkably benevolent disposition. At his death. 
which took place in 1828, he left the bulk of his 
fortune, amounting to nearly £120,000, to be 
| applied to the maintenance and assistance of the 
country parochial schoolmasters, as by law estab- 
| lished, in the three counties of Aberdeen, Banff, 
'and Moray, excluding the royal burghs. 
This noble bequest, fortunately for the inhabi- 
tants of the three fuvoured counties, fell into good 
hands, the trustees, of whom the Marquis of 
Dalhousie is at present at the head, being all men 
of high character, and, as their deeds proclaim, 
earnestly desirous of working to the best advantage 
'the ample means at their disposal. The funds 
have not been administered merely as an elee- 
mosynary aid for tlie relief of indigence, but have 
_been discriminatingly apportioned as the reward 
of exertion on the part of the schoolmasters, 
whose literary character they are thus made the 
means of elevating. To quote the words of the 
| Report :— 





The view upon which the trustees proceeded was to 
adopt asystem which should affect the school beneficially 
_in all its relations—that the principle of division, while 
/conveying Mr. Dick’s bounty to the deserving teacher, 

should be such as to advance at the same time the reci- 
_procal claim of the bequest to have the school elevated 

and improved, and to make this claim be felt, not only 
_ by the schoolmaster, but by every one connected with 
| the school, and interested in its well-being and progress 
|—that the attention of all should be directed each to 

his duty in connexion with the school, and that those 
| who had the power to supply any deficiency should be 
-induced to make an exertion for that purpose. Thus 
| the bequest would not descend upon the parish as it 
, were by an irresistible fatality, without regard to conse- 
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quent good or evil, but would be looked upon as a thing 
to be striven for, not for the good of the receiver alone, 
but for the benefit of all interested in the school, and to 
obtain which all might more or less contribute by their 
efforts—the electors by the choice of a w ell-qualitied 
teacher—the teacher by diligent advancement in learning 
and skill—the heritors by giving ample endowment—the 


minister by his superintendence and the influence of his | 
counsel with teacher and parents—the people at large by | 


securing regular attendance, enlarging their children’s 


field of study, and seconding by their authority at home | 
the teacher's efforts for their improvement—and the | 


presbytery by a wholesome and elevating intluence 
brought to bear upon all parties and subjects, and es- 
pecially upon the vital matter of the religious training 
of the pupils. 


The Report is divided into two parts. The first 
part, commencing with a memoir of Mr. Dick, 
explains the general principle of management, 
and treats of the bequest in its relation to the 
schoolmaster, Whom it exalts as well as benefits 
pecuniarily—in its relation to the electors—in its 
relation to the minister and presbytery—in its 
relation to the heritors—and in its relation to the 
people, whose religious and intellectual advantage 
are its grand end and object. The second part 
may be regarded as a practical essay on popular 
education, and treats at considerable length upon 
all such educational matters as come within the 
province of the schoolmaster. It is evident tous, 
from the perusal of these pages, that the trustees 
and managers of this noble fund have made up 
their minds to get nothing short of sound sub- 
stantial scholarship, and that too in active and 
serviceable operation, in return for the largess 
which the bequest enables them to bestow upon 
those who shall qualify themselves to receive it. 


Considering the status of the recipients, the attain- | 


ment of this qualification is no child’s play—a 


glance at the Examination Papers in Appendix I. | 


will suffice to satisfy any one on this point. We 
congratulate the schoulmasters of Aberdeen, Banff, 
and Moray, not only upon their participation in 
the emoluments of the bequest, but upon the 
honourable estimation in which they are held by 
the trustees and managers, testified by the price 
at which that participation must be purchased. 


In conclusion, we would if we could speak in 


such terms of this volume as should induce all 
who are interested in the efficient regulation and 
prosperity of educational endowments to procure 
it for themselves. 


The Scottish Review. A Quarterly Journal of Social 
Progress and General Literature. No. VII. July, 
I854. Glasgow : Scottish Temperance League. 


Tar present number of this cheap quarterly con-— 


tains several very capital papers, and is, upon the 
Whole, we are inclined to think, superior to most 
that have gone before. The biographical sketch 
of John Foster, though nothing more than a 
tketch, is remarkably like the original, and must 
Convey a truthful idea of the man to those who 
knew him not, as it recals him bodily to us who 
knew him well. The paper on Modern Criticism, 


though rather cruel towards Mr. Dallas, is un- | 
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matter 
author 


and of sensible thinking. We hope the 
will favour us with his own definition of 
poetry in the concluding paper which we are 
promised. The introductory article on Epidemic 
Delusions is most interesting, and likely, we trust, 
to produce a salutary effect. But this number of 
the quarterly presents a new feature in a story 
entitled ‘‘Scenes from Real Lite,”’ intended to 
illustrate the woes and miseries of intemperance. 
It is well and powerfully told, without the intro- 
duction of a syllable verging upon the romantic 
or improbable. We should be glad to feel that it 
did not deserve such praise. 


Bokinga. <A Novel. By Morton Rak. With 
Illustrations. London : Hookham and Sons. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. Dublin: Hodges 
and Smith. 


Ir is to be hoped, for the sake of the author of 
this volume, that Morton Rae is nothing more 
than a nomme de plume. No man, nor woman 
either, should seriously set about delineating men 
‘and manners who has not more of the milk of 
‘human kindness in his or her composition than 
the writer of this uncomfortable book. Morton 
Rae has made sundry feeble attempts at the por- 
trayal of various characters in these pages, but 
-has lamentably failed in them all—succeeding 
only where she did not intend to succeed, in the 
revelation of her own character to wit, which we 
should read off to her in plain terms had we not 
more regard for her than she has to that particular 
| class of society which she has libelled so abomin- 
ably. The plot of this story, though not good, 
‘is the best thing about it, and might have been 
| worked up by a clever fictionist into an interesting 
romance; but the beings who stalk before us in 
these pages are not men apd women—they are 
rather wooden automata, shaped after the worst 
of the conventional models of the Minerva Press 
school. ‘They are for the most part endowed with 
|repulsive vices, meannesses, and vanities; and in 
place of virtues, where they are intended to be 
virtuous, they exhibit a few convulsive sentimen- 
talities. The language of the story is an odd 
mixture of indifferent English with bad French 
—a loathsome habit in which neither writers nor 
talkers of any character are known to indulge, 
but which here vitiates well nigh every page and 
sickens the reader to nausea. There is actually 
a lady of fashion on her death-bed, who makes 
her last confession in this mixed dialect—talking 
of the bruyant life she led in Paris, and the 
papillons who flitted around her! The heroes 
are contemptible puppies without manners or wit, 
land the heroines not much better. A governess 
‘is introduced, as ‘‘an average specimen of the 
genus,” and the portraiture is made up of every- 
thing mean, servile, cringing, hypocritical, cruel, 
and tyrannical. Pretty female testimony this to 
the merits of a class to whom Morton Rae, what- 








| 


ever she has been, is not worthy to be waiting- 


woman. We cannot accept the scenes and 


doubtedly correct in its philosophy, and is full of} conversations in this volume as transcripts of 
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fashionable life; we must first believe that the | 
accidents of birth and station are fatal to the 
gifts of reason and common-sense—a conclusion 
to which we are not disposed to come at present. 





On Decline and Lestoration of the General Health. 


Jn a series of Essays. No. 1. Debility of the, 


Skin, Baths, and Bathing. By G. W. Piccorr, 

M.A. London: Rontledge. 1554. 
Mr. Piccorr’ follows in the track of Erasmus 
Wilson in his endeavours to impress upon us the 
importance of attending to the condition of the 
skin. He is right in reminding us that as a 
nation we are shamefully negligent of our wants 
in this respect—and may not be far wrong in his | 
assertion, that ‘if the working classes expended 
one half of the capital on baths and cleanliness 
which they do upon quack medicines and drugs, 
the national health would reach a degree of sta- 
bility unknown to the present de bilitated race.’ 
His little work contains some valuable particulars 
as well on the subject of baths and bathing as 
on the functions and treatment of the skin. 





A Look towards the Kuture of the British Colonies. 
Two Letters addressed to the Barl of Clarendon. 
By ©. D. ArcutBatp, FRS., F.S.A. London: 








Stanford. 1854. 
Tue object of this pamphlet is to recommend the | 
erection of the British Possessions of North Ame- 
rica into a Vice Royalty, hereditary in one of the | 
younger branches ‘of the Royal Family. The. 
effect of this step would, in the opinion of the 
writer, be, to put an end to the discontent and to 
the practical evils which have arisen trom the un- 
certain and provisional character of our colonial | 
constitutions. He would grant the colonists a_ 
constitution as nearly as possible resembling that | 
of the mother country; and he would commence 
the experiment in Canada, because through Ca- | 
nada, he conceives, lies the really practicable and 
permanent route, by railway lincs, to the Eastern 
Archipelago and Indi: Ly which will eventually 
become the great high road of commerce between | 
Western Europe and Asia. He calculates that, 
this direct route is nearer by five thousand miles | 
than even that by the Isthmus of Panama ; while 
it is free from the perils to life and property alw ays 
attendant upon intertropical transit. There are 
some valuable suggestions in these letters; but 
we protest against the creation of hereditary 
honours in a new country, as a step vitally op- | 
posed to the spirit of progress. Let honours be | 
worn by those who win them, und by them alone. | 


The Jordan and the hiine; or, the East and the 
West. Being the Result of Five Years’ Residence 
in Syria, and Five Years’ Residence in Germany. | 
By the Rev. W. Granam. London: Partridge, | 
Oakey, aud Co. 1554. | 

We have here a goodly volume of some six hun- | | 

dred pages, made up of a rather heterogencous | 

mass of narrative, speculative, critical, miscella- 


neous, and trifling matter—a great deal of which! pear insufferably tedious and inal apropos; 


'man school. 


would have been wisely kept back from publica- 
tion, but much of which also is of undoubted lite. 
rary value, and is worthy of especial notice at the 
present crisis. Mr. Graham’s observations of life 
and manners in the East are minute, graphic, and 
truthful; and we may have occasion, when we 
have more space at command, to refer to these jn 
a future notice. The journal of his residence in 
Germany is not nearly so interesting, partly from 
the singular and incongruous form in which jt 
appears—partly from the pedantic aspect it as- 
sumes, bristling everywhere with those stumbling. 
blocks to the general reader, quotations from 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Arabic, and German 
writers; but chiefly from the introduction of a 
host of trifling and irrelevant matters which can- 
not possibly interest a stranger—domestic joys and 
SOITOWS, with the reflections, the bad verses, and 
the pious prayers to which they give rise. Then 
he quotes w hole pages at a time ; gives us Augns- 
tine’s Paradise in Latin, with a free translation of 
his own, so free in parts (sce the third and fourth 
verses) as to bear no manner of resemblance to the 
original; and then adds a German version, which 
being tolerably good, may serve as a compensation 
to those who can understand it: though what upon 
earth Augustine’s Paradise has to do with a 


journal of a residence on the banks of the Rhine 


we cannot imagine. Mr. Graham is a missionary, 
and, of course, is heroically orthodox; hence he 


‘never writes so well as when directing hisstrength — 
/against the scepticism and ration: alism of the Ger- 


He has wit and humour of a rather 
heavy sort atcommand, and on such occasious can 
bring them into flay. For example, ‘ How,” he 
asksS=—= 


“js a rationalistic critic at his text lke an ass eating 


'thistles?” Of course itis not to be expected that a ques- 


tion of this weight and compass should be answered in 
all its possible bearings: this would require much time 
and labour, anda critical apparatus of considerable dimen- 
sions. All I intend is to give the simplest, easiest points 


‘in comparison. First, then, what does this thistle 


denote? Answer: It denotes the stub born, tough, un- 


| yielding text; forexample, Qg¢dc fy 6 Ad-yoc (Johni.l), 


and the object of the ass is to remove it out of the fiels, 
or at least bite off its prickles. I say this is the object, 
or end, or what the Germans call the Endzweck of the 
ass, 1n the action specified. If the weed can be removed, 


well; if it is deeply rooted in the soil, and will not yield 
tothe pulling of the ass, then you must try to render it 


/as Innocuous as possible. 


To effect this, the means at 
the dis Sposi al of the ass are two. kirs t. as the stomach 


of the donkey is of astrong consistency, and its digestive 


powers good, it can swallow a good part of the thistle, 
but it must first be well chewed. Kven so the ration- 
alists can swallow much of the Word of God after it is 
sutliciently chewed. This is an important process, and 
necessary for digestion. But, secondly, much of the 


thistle will yield to no powers of mastication, and this 


' the ass spits out, which expulsory action of the ass sy 
bolises the remarkable power of the above mention 

critics to resist the force of whole sections of Scrip- 
ture, after grammar, philology, ancient manuscripts, 4® 
ditferent versions have been appealed to in vain. Thus 
in fact, the main points of this hermeneutical process 
reduce themselves to two, like the functions of an 4s 


eating thistles—chew what you can, and spit out the 
remainder. 


To many readers portions of this volume will Dane 


« 
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there is a class who will relish the whole. The 
yolume is printed in excellent style, and does 


credit to the Oxford Press. 





of Syrian Life. 


Evenings at Antioch ; with Sketches 
Eyre and Wil- 


By F. A. Neate, Esq. London: 
liams. I854. 
Turse sketches by a gentleman who resided for 
eight years in Syria, and who evidently cherishes 
a tender recollection of his Syrian home, form a 
yolume of light and agreeable reading. They are 


made up of “the author's personal observations of 


life and mannersin Antioch, and of a number of the 
popular tales which form the oral and traditional 
romances of a simple people. Life, it appears, 
may be passed very pleasantly at Antioch and at 
other places in Syria, and a degree of comfort, and 
even of state, maintained, at an outlay which, in 
England, would hardly discharge the tailor’s bill 
ofa gentleman. It is not all pleasure, however, 
even in Syria, as witness the following confession 


by Mr. Neale :— 


We will tell you of one dreadful visitation to which we | 


were exposed through a series of years at that vile place, 
Alexandretta. Amongst the few friends that met toge 
ther was one old Hebrew, a very abomination in be ard 
and breath. His ordinary dinners consisted of garlic 
and salad oil, tastefully mixed with nuts, dried fruit, and 


stewed meat; his pipes of tobacco were incessant; his 
distaste for water amounting to hydrophobia. Once 


upon a time, fifty years before we met, he acknowledged 


one very hot day, to have been guilty of bathing ; 


nounced the vile habit... . 
French gentleman, declared, upon his honour, that Jes 
mouches tombaient roides mortes as they tlew past his 
beard ; and yet we were obliged, by the 


and we were attached to the British consular service ; 
and, in the eyes of the Arabs, it looked loving and nice 


Some of the domestic pictures of the Antiochians 


are such as will not be found in the volumes of 


travellers in the East, who rarcly stay long enough 

in any one place to cultivate such intimacy with | 

the inhabitants as the present writer has evidently | 
enjoyed. 

A Brief Sketch of the Kingdoms of the Gentiles, ¢ 
recorded in the Book of Daniel and the Sadadcan 
with the Church of the Heavenly Calling By 
M. P. London: Partridge, Oakey, and Co. 1854. | 


Ir any blockhead were to ask us how far it is from | 
Blackfriars Bridge to the middle of next week, 
we should probably —not choosing to answer a 
fool according to his folly—have nothing to say 
tohim. We fecl almost in a similar position with 
regard to this book, seeing that it appeals about 
4s sensibly to our reasoning faculties as would the 
above silly question. The author has put the 
prophet Daniel and the seer of Patmos to the 
torture, and by means of boot and thumb-screw 


and all manner of horrible cruelties has got out of 


them a testimony of some sort in favour of a 
hotion of some sort, 
which we are very sure he has no coherent idea 


himself, but which he would have the public pay 


it gave | 
him a bad cold, and so he had vowed a vow and re- | 
. An old friend of ours, a | 


cruel | 
exactions of Oriental etiquette, to embrace and kiss this | 
_ abominable vermin every time that business had sepa- | 
parated us tor a week, because he was a consul and factor, | 


relative to prophecy—of 
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for and swallow, that he may profit by their 
gullibility. The pages of the book are three- 

fourths extract from the Scriptures, and for the 
convenience of those who dont want to read the 
whole, a column of small print runs along the 
margin, containing a word of each line of the text 
—thus, “glory bullock horns unicorn!” The 
work is illustrated (?) with five lithographic 
plates, each containing nine circles formed of 
texts of Scripture written in the form of round- 
robins: into these circular pens are driven all 
sorts of sonorous and portentous names and titles 
—beasts clean and unclean, kings, potentates, and 
warriors, fiery furnaces and stormy winds, two 
griffins, three crowns, and ten toes, with a whole 
catalogue of amorphous monsters which remind 
us of the pickled abortions of a quack doctor. 
What to make of the whole farrago of nonsense 
and presumption we have not the slightest notion, 
and in this respect are doubtless in the precise 
predicament of the author—who dates from Ryde, 
be it known, and not from Hanwell. 


- ——-- 


Poetical Works of William Cowper. Volume IIT. 
With Selections from the Works of Lloyd, Cotton, 


Brooke, —— - Hayley. Edited by Roperr 
Bett. London: J. W. Parker. 1Is54. 
Tuts, the seventh volume of the Annotated 


Edition of the English Poets, completes the 
poetical works of Cowper. ‘The addition of se- 
lections from the works of contemporary versifiers 
to this pocket edition of the most popular of all 
our religious bards was a happy thought. The 
selections occupy only a small space in the 
volume ; but while interesting themselves as me- 
morials of a class of writers, ‘whom, though they 
may now be well spared, we would not willingly 
doom to oblivion, they serve, by comparison, to 
‘exalt the recluse of Olney to the pre-eminence 
'which is his due. Let us recommend this edition 
of Cowper to the special notice of our friends: if 
it be the object of an annotator to present the sub- 
iJect of his critical inquiry in a living, breathing 
form to the mind’s eye of the reader, we cannot 
regard this experiment but as one unusually suc- 
cessful. Mr. Bell has had access to resources with 
which previous editors have not been favoured ; 
“he is fully aware of their value, and has made 
-excclle nt use of them; and the result is incom- 
_parably the best edition not only of the poet but 
the man, which has ever appeared. 


' 


Osman ; or, the Eastern War : with Notes, Historical, 
eserietiat and Traditional. By W. Morynevx. 
London: Piper and Co. 1854. 


Ir would not be very easy, we suspect, to produce 
cither a traditional or histarical basis for the 
events recorded in this first canto of Osman. 
|The whole is purely fanciful, and as improbable 
as the wildest invention of the romancist. ‘lhe 


‘“‘ Eastern War” commences with the massacre at 
Sinope, from which the hero barely escapes with 
his life, and being confined in a Russian prison, gets 
out by overpowering a Russian prince who seeks to 
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assassinate him in his cell. He rides off on the 
prince’s horse, and there is an end of the first 
canto. We are afraid this will not do, for though 
the author's verse trips lightly enough, it 1s 
frequently disfigured with bad rhymes, and has 
no flavour of poetry to recommend it. 
benefit of those of our readers who are amphibious, 
we shall quote a passage descriptive of an expe- | 
riment which they can try if they choose during | 
this hot weather— 
Dive down into the wondrous sea, 
Jbown into darkness * dee } ly blue,” 
When sunbeams kiss the rippling waves 
And zephyrs nestling kiss them too! 
Dive down into the creeping dread 
Of silence startling, reigning there, 
And in the hushed solemnity 
Of sleeping waters,—turn and rear 
The head confused ; when to the eve 
A gorgeous scene intensely sweet, 
Like diamonds chasing pearls across 
Cerulean fields, now slow, now fleet, 
All deck'd with emerald deepening hues, 
Alternate dved with golden tinge— 
Will through dark drapery charm the sight, 
And throughout lite the evelids fringe! 
Yet but a moment such wall pay 
The dangerous trial, but oli! how well; 
Heart, soul, and eye the beauteous scene 
Grasps, moulds, and loves, as ravished spell 
From the vast bosom of the deep, 
Where worlds of thrilling grandeur sleep. 
We cannot conscientiously recommend the expe- 
riment, however. On trying it a few days back | 
at Ramsgate, we could see none of the pearls and 
di monds on looking up from the depth of a couple | 
of fathoms—nothing but a green-gray light which | 
appeared much farther oft than we liked ; and 
instead of finding the “startling silence 
‘hushed solemnity’? Mr. Molyneux speaks of, 


were deafened by the hissing and hubble-bubb le | 
of waters roaring and rushing as if Niagara were | 


on the wrong side of the tympanum. 


and the Kast. A Diseourse delivered ig 
April 26, 1854. By Jons 
Ward and Co. 


The War 
Kgham Chapel, 
Mawntry. London: 


AmonG the multitude of sermons preached on the | 
Fast-Day, in April last, and reported so plenti- |, 


fully in the Zimes new spaper, this, we are pretty 
sure, escaped notice. It is, however, as good as 
any one of the number, and much more to the | 


purpose than the generality of those which found | 


their way into print. The author siys— 


There never was a more righteous cause than ours in 
this war. Even after Russian aggression, we exhausted 
every means of peaceful dissuasion; we sutlered Russia, 
in violation of her engagements, to perpetrate the wanton, 
eruel, cold blooded massacre of Sinope; and we 
stained from a declaration of war. till we 


We have ho wish to palliate 


dity and ambition of dussia. 
they hi 


or conceal the evils of war: 
pencil, to eloquence and fancy, for depiction and exhi 
bition ; they concentrate and consummate almost all the 
evils that flesh is heir or incident to; but war is better 
than slavery on the part of Turkey, or than the renun 
ciation of their high position and calling among the 
nations, on the part of England and France. 


For the | 


and | 


aly- i 
found that 

. . . | 
nothing else would cure or counteract the insane eupi- | 


L de tiance to pen and | 


LITERATURE. 


| The course, complications, and consequences of the 
| present struggle no man can foresee. The real collision 
of the belligerent powers wili doubtless be tremendons, 
and the life fearful. What Austria and Prussia 
will do, it is almost vain to conjecture. The King of 
Prussia tied to deal tenderly with his Russian brether. 
in-law; Austria cannot forget her debt to Russia for the 
army that subdued — vy; and probably bot : Austria 
,;and Prussia have too hi: ahly enjoved their s 
| Polish venison to scorn some similar acquisitions soon 
concert with Russia. But they, too, 1 he 
| Russia’s pee cc ambition and gigantic 
| Seg cannot be heedless of French and English anta. 
vonist 1, Or rep ardless of the smou! me ring fires of liberty } 
in Italy, Hungary, and Poland, and even at their very 
doors. How long they will orcan maintain the neutral ity 
finduced by such conflic ting considerations it is vain to 
guess, 

The reader is not to suppose from the above 
extract that this is a political sermon. It is 
anything but that—the subject being treated 
throughout in a strictly religious and devotional 
spirit. 
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Tales and Lays for Sunshine and Shade. By Jonx 
Atrrep Lancrorp. London: J. Hughes. 1854, 


| Tuts is a collection of compositions in prose end 
verse, most of which have appeared in the weekly 
|journals. Nearly all of them bear the impress of 
| ine xperience in composition, and would be the 
better for such correction as a more intimate 
acquaintance with the niceties of grammar would 
enable the author to make. The foliowing little 
‘poem is to our thinking the best in the book, 
though it is not free from the defects to which we 
ihave alluded. 
WORDS OF KINDNESS. 
| Oh, speak unto the erring in words of kindness only, 
And calmly weigh the thought otf blame before that 
thought is spoken, 


= adding desolation to a heart already lonely, 
But relieving it of sorrow by some sympathetic token. 





ing: 
Though the eve may give no sign, 
is bearing, 
iT here may be bitter suffering of an inward deep atoning; 
| For some are by that lightning stricken which leaves no 
outward searring. 


| We know not how the heart with its own agony is groan- 


and the face no shade 


| We know not, and we cannot know, how deadly was the 
striving, 

Ere the evil spirit won in its ceaseless plied assailing; 

We know but in the blindness of the one proclaimed up- 
giving, 

Not the ninety-nine resisted ere the hundredth came pre 
vailing. 

Then let us to the erring speak in words of kindness only, 

For we know not our own weakness when sin is hard be- 
setting, 

And often desolation add to the heart already lonely 

Because we are so falsely proud, so prone to love's for- 
vetting, 


Sermons in Glass ; or, a Sunday Visit to the Crystal 
Palace Defended; with a Peep behind the Scenes 
| at the Sabbatarians, especially in Scotland. By 


the Ghosts of Calvin and Luther. London: J 
Chapman. 1854. 


Tur Sabbath question is here argued closely and 
| forcibly, but with a le: aning to the side of the au- 
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thor’s prejudices far too strong to admit of anim- | Zhe Churches of Christ and of St Peter. The 
parti: al judg rment. We are not disposed to advocate | Cauren of Luther, Calvin, and E ngland, Jore- 
the opening of the C! ryst: al Palace on Sund: ty; but | - I we t by Sheeran, Meshach. om A a 
we think with the present writer that no defence Dantel . Tupe of wes k poy h of the Fauaois. y 
the Right Hon. Sir G. H. Rose,G.C.H. London: 
can be found for the accordance of privileges to einiawin- t8ns 
gin and whiskey shops which are denied to) 5 ele Ae 
museums and libraries. And we had rather that ‘Tue three essays above-named are all contained 
the ten thous ind men who, according ‘to Sheriff in the bulk of an average pamphlet. In the first, 
Alison, are to be found lying drunk on the Sunday which is the best, the author argues against the 
in the foetid haunts of Sabbatarian Glasgow, were Church of Rome (the Church of St. Peter) and 
wandering soberly among the galleries and gar- her pretensions, from the absence of any mention 
dens ot the Sydenhain Palace, than thus brutal- ot that Church in the book of the Revelations. 
ized at home. Probably most intelligent Sab- | ‘‘ Though St. Peter,’ says he, ‘‘ appears to have 
batarians are of the same way of thinking. But | been deal before the apocalyptic vision was 
the gist of the question lies far away tall such | vouchsafed, yet Rome lays claim for his succes- 
comparisons —and the Ghosts of ‘Calvin and sors to the whole of the sway, temporal and 


Luther are not the authorities to settle it. ‘Spiritual, which she attributes to him. 


| If Peter was really all that the Romanists say, how 
‘happens it, that this — vendous revelation from God the 


, : . Father to God the Son, immediately after St. Peter's 
A Few Words on Popery and Protestantism. By a) de sath, does not even mention his name, much less the 


Layman. London: 'T. Hatchard. 1s54. extent of his power and authority, nor even the existence 
‘of a universal Church dominion? If, the *n, there was 
(onrains nothing new—nothing that we would | such a universal Church on earth, why were the words 


like to swear to the truth of—and nothing that of the Redeemer not addressed to it in obvious consis 
is likely to attract the notice of either Protes-  teucy’ But if there was no universal dominant Church, 
aa. : as can We perfectly understand why especial warnings and 
tants or Catholics, during the present cessation |“. ws oe ae si Bi 
peer ae pte. } } i } 4 ? ' promises were Issuer to these separate colInmunities 
of active hostilities between them. A Layman | (the seven Asiatic churches) ? 
seems to have stumbled upon a mare’s nest, and | 
imagining that because the contents were new |The second and third of these essays we can but 
to him they would be new to all the world, he |regard as purely fanciful. Were we to admit 
has been at the pains to arrange them for general | ‘the principle of interpretation here adopted, the 
view. He may rely upon it, however, that all | wildest speculations of the most ignorant fanatics 
- has raked together is thoroughly well known | would have equal claims to reception with the 
by those who care to know anything of the sub- | teachings of the ablest divines. ‘The author sees 


ject. His mode of dealing with it is clumsy, resembk: ices and coincidences where nothing of 


unworkmanlike, and tantalizing. ‘the kind exists, and draws conclusions the very 
reverse of those which common sense and com- 
—— mon logic would infer trom the premises upon 
which he founds them. ‘* When Daniel was 
restored’ (from the lions’ den) says this writer, 
of St. Germans for the second reading of a Bill to ¥ Darius threw the Whole guilt and blame of his 
make lawful Marriages within certain of the Pro- | persecution upon his ministers... - and Victor 
hibited Degrees of Affinity. By Her Majesty's Amadeus told the Vaudois, that their woes were 
Ancient Serjeant at Law. London: W. G. Ben- the work of foreigners—a similarity of circum- 
ning aud Co. 1854. stances giving a powerful confirmation to this most 
remarkable type! 2? By such a mode of reasoning 
it would be easy to make any fact, character, or 
circumstance of the Old Testament a type of any 
event, however trivial, absurd, or ridiculous, of 
any period of the world’s history. 


Observations on the Dehate in the flouce of Lords, On 
the 25th of beb., VR51, upon the Motion of the Fart 


Tuts dismal exhibition of casuistical craft and 
hair-splitting by bishops in the House of Lords | 
is handled in a masterly and somewhat elaborate | 
manner by Her Majesty’ s adviser; but it comes | 
very late into the field, and we must confess to a) 
lack of patience, as well as of leisure, to give it | neue 

the consideration which, as a work of considerable | 

scholarship and research, it has a claim to. A| The Insurance Magazine and Journal of the Institute 
plain man who should peruse these pages w ould | of Actuaries. No. XVI. July, 1854. London : 
probably be surprised at the prodigious nonsense} ©: and I. Layton. 

which mitred senators will talk—and if he should | Tue July number of this excellent magazine con- 
be disgusted as well, he will only share the feel- | tains several valuable papers of a scientific and 
ing with which the sensible part of the commu- | practical kind, by the very first writers on the 


uity regarded the solemn farce of which this long | subject of insurance. Perhaps the one which will 
delayed performance is the record and critical be found most generally useful is that entitled, 
commentary. “A Simple Plan of Classifying | the Policies of a 
Life Assurance Company ;” it is well worth the 
— notice of all concerned in the management of these 
institutions—as those who adopt and carry it out 
will always have facilities at their command for 
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obtaining data which circumstances may render 
of the utmost value. Those among our readers 


who are curious on the subject of the decimal 
coinage and decimal numeration, we would refer 
to a couple of suggestive letters on these subjects. 


John Bull; or, the Comedy of 1854. London: T. H. 


Lacy, Strand. 


Joun Butt is a great blockhead in some respects, 
but hardly such a calf as he is here represented. 
The writer of this so-called comedy possesses a 
vast deal more confidence than capability; he is 
mad-cap enough to dash at everything, but with 
all his random firing never makes a hit anywhere, 
though he does occasionally come somewhere near 
the mark. We have read the whole of the five 
acts in search of a passage for extract, but cannot 
find one; for which we are sorry, seeing that the 
writer of this gallimaufry ought to have said 
something worth repeating, having the whole 
world of 1854 for a subject. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


of a victim from the merited reward of his folly, 
There are a number of other characters introdu 
some of which are agreeable enough: if the con. 
versation in which they indulge bear, as ye 
suspect, but very little resemblance to that which 
prevails in polite circles, it is at any rate readable, 
and sparkles now and then with a harmless king 
of wit, which, however, has not always the merit 
of novelty. A lady writer may be presumed to 
be ignorant of sporting matters—but it is too bad 
to make a young gentleman fire at his friend iy 
mistake for a hare, to serve the exigencies of the ’ 
plot. By a stretch of courtesy a lady may also 
be supposed ignorant of arithmetic; but she 
should have a little conscience, and not cram us 
with the information that a bird a minute for fiye 
hours’ shooting amounts to 680 brace. 





The Northern Tribune for July gives a summary 
of the murder and dismemberment of Poland, 
illustrated by a map showing how Russia swal- 
lowed up four-fifths of the kingdom to her own 





‘share. There is a biographical sketch, also illus- 
itrated, of George Stephenson ; a second article on 


The Mysterious Marriage; or, Sir Edward Graham. | oo ; : ) 
By CarHerinE Sinctarr. London: Clarke, Beeton, | democracy in Newcastle Bed yg wd entitled “ Town 
and Co. Ipswich: J. M. Burton and Co. 1854. and Country Talk” of local interest; and other 

, wie ts blished bef th h short articles—making altogether a varied and 

Tis novel has been published before without the | agreeable number. 


ad captandum title which it has been deemed expe- | 


dient to prefix to a cheap edition. It is not somuch 
an exciting story as a series of domestic and social 
pictures supposed to be illustrative of life in aris- 
tocratic circles. The baronet whose name is on 
the title-page is at best but a soft and silly per- 
sonage, who allows himself to be drawn into 
matrimony by an insufferably vain, selfish, and 
unprincipled woman, who is on the point of ruin- 
ing him by her extravagant speculations, when a 


former husband turns up, and saves her blockhead | 





BOOKS RECEIVED—NOTICES DEFERRED. 


The Fausset Collection of Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, 
London: 1854. 

The Abstainer's Journal for July, 1854. 
Scottish Temperance League. 

The Czar, the late King of the Poles, and his Daughter, 
dc. By S. Cornelius. London: Piper and Co. 1854. 

Minstrelsy of War; with Selections from Miscellaneons 
and Dramatic Poems. By Alfred B, Richards, London: 
J. Blackwood, 1854, ; 


Glasgow : 








LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


London Indisputable Life Policy Company.—At the 
sixth annual general meeting of the members of the 
above company, which was held at the London Tavern, 
on Friday, 9th June, 1854, John Hamilton, Esgq., in the 
chair, the following report was read :— 

RKerort.—* The board have great satisfaction in laying 
before the meeting astatement of the affairs ofthe company, 


as at 31st December last, in terms of the requirements of 


the deed of constitution, containing a clear and faithful 
exposition and detailed statement and valuation of all 
liabilities, assets, and outstanding claims. The accounts 


now laid before you are the results of a careful investiga- 


tion of the whole affairs of the company. The valuation 
of current assurances has been arrived at by computing 





future members, it has been deemed expedient to spread 
the preliminary expenses (all of which have been paid) 
over the next fifteen years, whereby the interests of all 
will be equitably adjusted. 

“The result of the investigation is, that after putting 
aside 20 per cent. of the full annual premiums, for future 
profits and expenses, there remains a present available 
fund, out of which the board recommend that a cash 
bonus of 25 per cent. of the premiums of policies of five 
years’ standing be now declared and applied in reduction 
of premiums. And as an investigation and a division of 
profits are directed to be made annually, the members © 
the company excluded from this division will come to 


share in the profits in the order of the dates of their 


the value of every existing policy. In this investigation, | policies. 


which is preparatory to a declaration and division of | 


“In the yearembraced in the accounts now presented, 


profits, the board have deemed it advisable, and most | the progress of the company has been greater than in 


valuation, in which they have been assisted by an expe- 


riéneed actuary, and upon the supposition that your | 


accumulating assets will be improved at only three per 
cent. interest, In order to provide alike for present and 


consistent with the strictest regard to safety, to have the any previous year :—513 proposals have been received, 


valuations made by the most stringent rules of assurance | 


for the assurance of £178,820 5s., of which 386 have been 
accepted and completed, assuring £123,245 2s., am 

yielding, in annual premiums, the sum of £4,570 9s. 04. 
The claims amounted only to £2,200, making a total from 
the commencement of the company of £8,711 I4s., being 
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much below what the calculated expectancy would have 
warranted us to anticipate. 

“The number of policies since the establishment of 
the company up to the lst instant has been 2,176, and 
the total sum assured £650,293 14s. 6d. 

“The board avail themselves of this opportunity to 
congratulate the members upon the satisfactory state 
of the company’s affairs, as shown by the stringent 
investigation that has taken place. Founded upon the 
pure principles of mutual assurance and indisputability, 
the company, without the extrinsic and expensive aid of 
shareholders, finds itself now established in public 
favour; and it only requires the zealous support of its 
own members to enable it to add to the benefits they 
themselves receive, and to extend widely the protection 
and blessings of life assurance. 

“ By order of the board, 
“ ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


“June, 1854.” 


Statement of Receipts and Expenditure from lst 
January to 31st December, 1853. 


RECEIPTS. 


£ s. d. 
Balance in the hands of Secretary aa 818 9 
at bankers -- 1937 7 3 


bP) 99 


i ” due by agents -- 2697 0 3 
Stampsonhand .. os o* es 22 11 O 
Premiums on life policies oé .. 4570 9 6 
Renewals .. ée be ‘ .. 12,399 10 1 
Interest ee oe oe oe -. 463 311 


£21,199 3 9 


Ce 





EXPENDITURE. £ os. d. 
Rent and taxes oe oe oe »» 23215 
Printing, stationery, and advertising at 
head office, and for branches andugencies 1365 5 2 
Directors, balance due previous to Decem- 
ber, 1852 .. oe ‘+s ae ; 535 O 1 
Directors and auditors for year 1853 .- 620 0 O 
Manager, to account of balance due to 


cq 


him, 3lst December, 1852 ee -- S74 910 
Salaries oe oe a oe .. 1464 9 4 
Solicitors .. oe + -- 193 5 O 


Messenger, postages, gratuities, repairs 





and other incidental charges -« GO 7 
Agency charges, including inspectors’ 
salary, travelling expenses, and charges 
of West End Branch .. es .- 76714 8 
Interest on advances from guarantee fund 45 0 0 
Furniture and fixtures oe oe oe 3.3 #0 
Stamps o¢ op oe oe oo A138 6 Q 
Commission and medical fees .. --» 1030 12 10 
Claims and purchase of policies .. .- 224010 O 
Re-assurance ie - oe -. 184715 3 
Loans to policy-holders, bearing interest 
at 5 per cent. es ee ee -» 2806 2 O 
Exchequer bills re oe oe -. 2533 19 2 
Balance due by agents... - .. 3324 211 
» at bankers.. os oe -- 119410 8 
» in the hands of secretary ie 663 8 
£21,199 3 9 
Assets and Liabilities as existing on the 31st day of 
December, 1853. 
LIABILITIES. £ s. d. 
Present value of £421,115 assured for 
the whole of life ..  ..  «. 207,787 14 5 


Ditto of £27,520 assured upon joint lives 12,609 0 0 
Ditto of £4,500 assured to be received at 
the ages of 45, 50, 55, and 60, or earlier 
im case of death ee ee 
ount to be reserved for £8,075 payable 
on children attaining the ages of 14 and 
21, being the accumulated amount of 
Preiniums received, at 3 per cent. 


2,405 12 O 


585 5 10 
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Outstanding admitted claim .. ‘ 400 0 O 


Outstanding guarantee and other ac- 
counts .. oe on - oo” SST § i) 
Balance being the fund for present and 
future profits, and future expenses ap- 


plicable to existing policies 51,724 10 1 





£277,249 8 38 
£ s. d. 


ASSETS. 


Present value of £15,048 6s. 2d., being 
the full amount of annual premiums 
charged for whole life policies 

Ditto of £1,072 19s. 10d. for joint life 
policies .. oe - - ; 

Ditto of £244 lls. 4d. for sums to be re- 
ceived at 45, 50, 55, 60, &c., or earlier 
in case of death ee oe -- 2,665 3 5 


£244,372 138 3 

Balance in London and County Bank 1,494 10 8 
» in hands of Secretary .. rv 6 3 8 

- in hands of agents... .- 3824 2 11 


226,818 19 5 
14,888 10 5 





Exchequer bills .. oe ee .. 3,581 1 & 
Loans to policy-holders and others bear- 

ing interest at 5 per cent., less half- 

premiums due on re-assurance -. 8470 8 4 
House in Lombard-street, and furniture 

and fixtures .. oe T ee 806 3 O 
Premiums due in December, but not paid 228 12 90 
Value of re-assurances .. 66 -- 8210 12 0 
Preliminary expenses being the amount 

deemed to be fairly chargeable to 

existing and future policy-holders to 

be distributed over the next 15 fears 

in annual instalments .. a -- 10,000 0 0O 





£277,249 8 3B 


The adoption of the report and statement of accounts 
was moved—which, with the resolution that a reduction 
be made of 25 per cent. on premiums of all policies of 
five years’ standing, was carried unanimously. 

After the business of the day was transacted, a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman was carried, and the meeting 
separated. 


London Mutual Life and Guarantee Society.—<At a 
general meeting of the proprietors of the above society, 
held at their office, 63, Moorgate-street, the following 
report was presented to the members :— ‘ 


Rerort.—* The directors are happy to meet the mem- 
bers of the London Mutual Life Pm Guarantee Society, 
at their fourth anniversary, and to give them an account 
of their proceedings and success during the past year. 
Your directors congratulate you on the progress which 
the society has made, and the position of security and 
prosperity to which it has attained at this early period 
of its history. In the course of last year we have issued 
602 new policies, assuring the sum of £123,508, and 
yielding an annual income of £3,934 15s. 1d. 
“ The following is a comparative statement of business 
done since the commencement of the society :— 
Pols. Sum Assured. Annual Income. 
To 31st Dec., 1850, 862 .. £144,854 .. £4,781 13 10 
. 1851, 619... 93,952... 2,886 6 5 
” 1852, 553 .. 89,787 .. 2,938 2 3 
1853, 602... 123,508 .. 3,934 15 1 


”? 








2636 £452,101 £14,540 17 7 


From which it appears that the business of the past 
year exceeds that of 1852 by about 33 per cent., and that 
of 1551 by upwards of 36 per cent. 

“At the close of the period included in this report, 
the whole number of policies remaining in force was 
1,018, assuring the sums of £336,741, the annual in- 
come from which, exclusive of profit from investments, 
amounts to the sum of £11,104 17s. 3d., showing a state 
of things which must fairly be viewed as satisfactory, 
and encouraging in a high degree, when the age of the 
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institution, and the unavoidable difficulties which beset | and, in 1854, only £1,773 0s. 4d., showing a decrease jp 


the path of a new office, are taken into account. 

“ This result will appear the more gratifying when the 
members are reminded, that, with this large increase 
of business, there has been an actual diminution of the 
annual expenses, a point which has been anxiously 
aimed at by your directors, and which they are sure will 
not fail to obtain your approval. It was, after much 
consideration, thought by those to whom you have 
entrusted the management of your affairs, that it would 
be better to do somewhat smaller business at a mode- 
rate rate of expense, rather than embark in a costly 
system of advertising and agency, which might not, 
after all, be found productive of results compensating 
for the large outlay. 

“In pursuance of this resolution, you will find these 
items of expenditure have been materially reduced; nor 
have the board seen any reason to regret the adoption 
of this plan; for, during the year, the new business pro- 
duced an income of £1,000 in excess of former years. 

“ The claims on policies during the year amounted to 
the sum of £1,204 Os. 6d., being less than had been cal- 
culated on and provided for. All of these claims were 
promptly paid. 

“ While the success of a mutual life office must depend 
mainly on the personal exertions of the members to in- 
crease the business ; yet, at the same time, the important 
question of agency should not be neglected ; and hence 
great efforts have been made by your directors to secure 
the services of respectable, intelligent, and efficient 


representatives in all parts of the kingdom—a matter of 


which it may be safely affirmed, that it is at least as 
difficult as it is important, and can only be accomplished 
by unremitting exertions and by slow degrees. But as 
the ultimate success of an assurance society is dependent, 
next tothe exertions of the individual members, on the 
securing of this object, it will continue to attract the 
earnest attention of the board. 

“ Three of their number, Messrs. Wilson, Broad, and 
Hinchliffe, retire by rotation, but are eligible, and otfer 
themselves, and your directors earnestly recommend 
them for re election. During the yea¥ now under review, 
the society has had the great advantage of the almost 
daily attendance of the chairmen, to whose zealous and 
laborious exertions the institution is deeply indebted, 

“In conclusion, your directors may venture to assure 
the members of the society (what they continue them- 
selves to feel), that experience has shown that the insti- 
tution is based on sound principles, that its prospects 
are increasingly encouraging, and that its permanence 
and success are placed beyond doubt by the progress it 
has already made, and the position it has now attained, 
and they earnestly commend its interest to the zeal and 
energy of its friends, and its claims to confidence and 
approval of the public.” 

A statement of receipts and expenditure, from 31st 
Dee., 1852, to Bist. Dec. 1853, was read. 

George Wilson, Esq., the chairman, then addressed 
the meeting. We extract the following items from his 
speech, as illustrative of the condition and prospects 
of the society :—* During the year which has come 
under review, in the annual report you have heard 
read, our business has increased, while we have greatly 
diminished our expenses. The comparative statement 
which has been put before you of our expenditure 
from Ist July to 50th June, in each of the years 1852, 
1853, and 1854, under the several heads of salaries, 
superintendent of agents, advertising, stationery, post- 
ages, policy stamps, and interest to shareholders, will 
bave informed you that the gross amount of all those 
charges in 1852 was £5,329 Os. Ud. ; in 1853, £3,188 4s. 1d.; 





those charges for 1854 of £1,556 Os. 5d. less than in 
1852, and £1,421 3s. 9d. less than in 1853; while in the 
last year, as the report bas informed you, we have had an 
increase of new business producing nearly one thousand 
pounds more annual income than the new business in 
either of the former years.. The following is a statement 
of our position, made up to last Friday, 380th June :— 


Annual income from new business .. £15,807 13 7 
After deducting lapsed policies to 31st 

Dee. last, the net annual income from 

policies remaining in force, is.. -» 12,296 6 9 
Annual income from cash invested is .. 862 0 46 

We have paid off our shareholders, we have paid our 
rent, and do not owe twenty pounds in the world, except 
the advances made by the directors, and we have in hand 
as follows :— 


Bankers’ balance .. es oe .. £ 566 541 
Deposit account .. ee oe .- 1,800 0 0 
India bonds - in o. .. 2,500 0 0 
Lnvested on good security a .» 10266 411 





Total .. £15,132 10 10 


The balance in favour of the society, 
after paying off directors’ advances, is 
shown by the balance-sheet to the 
30th June to be - - -» £14,829 1 3 


By this time next year we shall have near upon £30,000. 
I think 1 may, without exaggeration, say, that there has 
seldom been an exampie in life assurance history at the 
fourth anniversary of any similar society of so pros- 
perous a state as we have attained. Everything here 
is solid and tangible, and, at the same time, plain and 
clear to the meanest capacity. You are-not dazzled witli 
a vast amount of risks in the shape of policies issued, 
and a large sum received from premiums, but which has 
been all spent to procure the business; neither ave you 
left to the promises of a proprietary body to meet the 
risks, in payment for which engagement you would have 
to sacrifice to such proprietors a large annual sum out of 
your profits; but you have what is infinitely better, 
namely, solid available funds of your own, cash in your 
own coffers for the purpose for which you are receiving, 
not paying, interest. his capital of your own creating 
is receiving daily additions. It will be doubled, or nearly 
so, by this day next year, and will go on increasing from 
year to year. The mutual system has thus, in the 
instance which our society presents, become at the same 
time not only the most secure and safe, but the most 
profitable and advantageous, which can be applied to 
life assurance. We have had many difficulties to 
encounter in the prosecution of our business, which have 
caused us much anxiety and labour, but we have also 
had compensating pleasures. It has afforded us great 
satisfaction to see the benevolent character of our society, 
as circumstances have from time to time occurred to 
develop it, and to witness how it has"cheered and blessed 
the fatherless and the widow, in the hour of their 
calamity and sorrow. In the confident expectation that 
you will approve the sound and cautious principles upon 
which your directors have proceeded in the conduct of 
this society, already one of the most prosperous of its 
age, I beg to move that the report be adopted, and pub- 
lished under the direction of the Board.” 

Henry Brett, Esq., seconded the adoption of the 
report, which was accepted by the meeting. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the directors—to the 
trustees—and to the chairman—and the meeting 
separated. 
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